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this feature. Every week entries reach the offices of The 
Catholic Herald from near and far. Postmarks show 
entries as far afield as Malta, Gibraltar, Germany, Den- 
mark and Ireland, as well as every corner of the British 
‘Isles. Each week a prize is awarded for the first correct 
solution opened, and a book is given as a consolation prize 
to the runner up. 

Crossword devotees will not fail to enjoy its complexities, 
but if crosswords do not appeal to you, there will be other 
features in The Catholic Herald that cannot fail to attract 
your attention: book reviews, the correspondence page, 
articles, “Pictures in Church’, “Jotter,”’ film reviews, 
Sorts,’” Douglas Hyde’s column, etc. etc. 
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COMMENT 
Rome and Moscow 


T Is CLEAR from what the Holy Father has said that the social 
] programme of the Church for our time is the establishment 

of a professional corporative order of the whole economy— 
a social order granting to workers “‘a just share in the constitution 
and development of the national economy,”! not by high-level 
agreement between employers’ organisations and the trade unions 
(this would be corporativism in caricature), but by a genuine 
partnership between labour and capital at the level of the indivi- 
dual enterprise, with the state the apex of a social pyramid consti- 
tuted by a multitude of autonomous institutions. 

What the social encyclicals have been calling for is the 
re-forming rather than the reform of social institutions. As a 
consequence of nineteenth-century individualism and twentieth- 
century ¢tatisme, there are few genuine social institutions left. In 
the words of Pope Pius XI: 


. .. things have come to such a pass that the highly developed social 
life which once flourished in a variety of associations organically 
linked with each other, has been damaged and all but ruined, leaving 
thus virtually only individuals and the State, to the no small detri- 
ment of the State itself. Social life has entirely lost its organic form; 
the State, to-day encumbered with all the burdens once borne by 
these associations now destroyed, has been submerged and over- 
whelmed by an infinity of occupations and duties. 


It is no mere coincidence that people today should be so obsessed 


,with all manner of democratic notions. The problem of nutrition 


becomes an obsession only to the hungry; and in few ages have 
the peoples been so starved of genuine self-government as today. 
Confusing government with administration, and unable even to 
conceive of an organic society functioning through genuine 
social institutions, men of our time are blinded by a preoccupation 
with those empty forms of democracy which in reality neither 
promote material prosperity nor offer protection against State 
totalitarianism. 


t Address to business executives, 7 May 1949. 
2 Quadragesimo Anno, 78. 
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The insidious growth of the bureaucratic cancer is a feature 
common to all revolutions. In The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte, Marx noted that the Revolution of 1789 developed 


centralisation, that “Napoleon the state machinery,” 


and that subsequent régimes “added nothing but a greater division 
of labour.” Finally, said Marx, “. . . in its struggle against the 
revolution [the parliamentary Republic] found itself compelled 
to strengthen, along with the repressive measures, also the 
resources and the centralisation of governmental power. All the 
revolutions perfected this machine instead of smashing it up. The 
parties that contended in turn for domination regarded the posses- 
sion of this huge state edifice as the principal spoils of the victor.”! 

Little did Marx imagine that this would be even more true 
of the “proletarian” revolution. So much for the famous pre- 
science of the dialectical method. Yet this was inevitable. The 
course of the Russian Revolution was predetermined by Lenin’s 
fidelity to the Marxist thesis that the revolution must “centralise 
all instruments of production in the hands of the state,”? and this 
implied the concentration of all political and economic power 
in the hands of the executive. This would be disastrous even in 
a society governed by saints, but with power in the hands of 
unscrupulous, revolutionary atheists, uninhibited even by “bour- 
geois” moral concepts, it was an infallible recipe for absolute 
corruption of the Stalin type. 

Four decades, however, have sufficed to convince even the 
leading personnel of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
that centralised totalitarian power is not without dangers to 
themselves; and however glibly they may quote both Marx and 
Lenin to justify revision A policy, there is a growing realisation 
that effective de-Stalinisation is impossible without extensive 
decentralisation of power. Tito gave juridical expression to this 
trend of thought as early as 26 July 1950, when the Yugoslavian 
federal parliament enacted, with its customary unanimity, the 
“Basic Law on Management of State Economic Enterprises and 
Higher Economic Associations by the Workers’ Collectives.” 

Although this law provided that plant directors were still to 
by appointed by the State, it also decreed that they were to be 
assisted by managing boards comprised of members of workers’ 


t Op. cit., Ch. VIL. 
2 The Communist Manifesto. 
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councils, to be elected by the entire work force. The individual 
plant became the basic cell, the “operating unit,” of the national 
economy; each enterprise was responsible not only for its own 
production programme but also for obtaining its own supply of 
raw enc and for finding a market for its products. In practice, 
indeed, the State continued, through the medium of the Lea 

of Communists of Yugoslavia (the new title of the C.P. of 
Yugoslavia) to disrupt the natural process of economic life by 
arbitrary interference, but in theory it was entitled by law only 
to determine the investment plan for the economy as a whole. 

Nevertheless, as Ernst Halperin has pointed out: 


. . . the Titoist economic system has implicit in it the concept of 
a free market economy. To be sure, it is a market economy without 

rivate enterprise. The functions of the entrepreneur are taken over 
“ the collective of workers and employers acting through its 
organs, the workers’ council and the managing board. Thus, in 
principle, it is the members of the labour ie themselves who 
decide on the nature and scale of production and the proportion 
of investment. It is up to them to obtain orders and in general to 
assure themselves of a market for their products. They share in the 
profits and are liable for operating losses with a proportion of their 
wages; they bear the responsibility for layoffs and other economy 
measures; and if the enterprise operates continuously at a loss and 
the government does not regard it as important enough to warrant 
— they face the possibility of bankruptcy and the loss of their 
jobs. 


The implications of this are extremely interesting. It means that 
in spite of Tito’s detestation and persecution of the Catholic 
Church, and although the new experiment is shackled by bureau- 
cratic State interference and is inevitably justified in terms of 
Lenin’s doctrine about the “withering away of the State,” the 
Yugoslavian development none the less represents a radical 
departure from Marxist orthodoxy and a blind groping towards 
the fundamental truth enunciated by Pius XI, that “‘it is natural 
that just as those who dwell in close proximity constitute town- 
ships, so those who practise the same trade or profession, in the 
economic field or any other, form corporate groups . . . with 
powers of self government. ...” 


“Is Russia Going Titoist?” in Problems of Communism (a United States Informa- 
tion Service bi-monthly publication) September-October 1956. 
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Moreover, in the judgment of those who have an intimate 
knowledge of Soviet affairs, the new system, although it has yet 
fully to mature, has already “‘proved itself vastly superior to the 
Stalinist system of a fully planned economy. Moscow’s admission, 
therefore (in the Belgrade Declaration of 2 June 1955), that 
Titoism represents a “concrete form of socialist evolution” may 
ultimately have far-reaching effects on the transformation of the 
Soviet economy itself. 

Already, indeed, in the U.S.S.R. it has been freely admitted 
by the Kremlin that bureaucratic over-centralisation constitutes 
a major obstacle to progress, and consequently greater autonomy 
has been granted to enterprises as well as to republic and local 
authorities concerned with economic matters. So far, however, 
there has been no development in the U.S.S.R. comparable to 
that in Yugoslavia, and so long as the Soviet Government con- 
tinues to be preoccupied with the fulfilment of assignments 
connected with war preparations there is little possibility of a 
“market economy” being seriously entertained. 

On the other hand, there are in the U.S.S.R. forces favouring 
decentralisation that were absent in Yugoslavia. Even those 
politicians most eager to fill Stalin’s boots are haunted by the 
fear that through manceuvre and intrigue the unlimited power 
of the dead dictator may one day be concentrated in the hands 
of a rival. The less exalted members of the privileged strata in 
Party and State who content themselves with the more modest 
ambition of staying alive, have equally a vested interest in prevent- 
ing the re-emergence of Stalinism. Against this peril, however, 
there can be only one guarantee, an effective decentralisation of 
power. There are, therefore, powerful incentives for Soviet 
politicians to think in Titoist terms. 

Another factor of fundamental political and economic impor- 
tance is the growing pressure upon the Soviet leaders in the post- 
Stalin era to divert resources to sectors of the economy which 
do not contribute to the war potential. It is generally agreed that 
the régime no longer finds it politically feasible to ignore the — 
consumer, and this new sensitivity to public opinion—a sensitivi 
now sharpened by events in Poland and Hungary—must intensi 
pressure, within Government and Party, in favour of decentralisa- 


t “Ts Russia Going Titoist?” in Problems of Communism (a United States Informa- 
tion Service bi-monthly publication) September-October 1956. 
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tion and evolution towards a Titoist “market economy” as the 
best or only means of satisfying consumer demand. This is 
probably the explanation of the rather cautious decree of the 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. published in 
Moscow on 16 February 1957, which disclosed that the Soviet 
leadership is considering new, potentially far-reaching steps 
towards decentralisation of the industrial management system. 

In view, moreover, of the discrediting of State socialism, there 
is the exceptionally powerful urge towards corporativism spring- 
ing from the urgent necessity of replacing the now defunct 
mystique with la puissance d’une idée en marche calculated to rouse 
popular enthusiasm. What idea has this crusading power? Is, 
perhaps, the historic drama of a generation ago destined to be 
re-enacted in reverse? Forty years ago Christian society was 
subverted in the name of Christ by revolutionaries, many of 
whom believed that they were doing the will of God; perhaps 
in the not distant future an essentially healthy evolution of Soviet 
society towards an order based on self-governing corporate 
enterprises will be introduced and accompanied by a nation-wide 
“Back to Lenin” campaign. 

Again, as a general rule (Yugoslavia being the notable exception) 
those anti-Stalinist politicians most in favour of effective decentral- 
isation also incline to show greater toleration of freedom for 
Christians, even while themselves remaining atheists. Apart 
from the experience of rebel Hungary and Poland, there is also 
the evidence of the “action programme” of the “counter- 


revolutionary” group headed by Wolfgang Harich, who was 


recently sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in the first “show 
trial” staged in East Germany. The Harich programme, thousands 
of copies of which were circulated in Communist offices through- 
out East Germany on the very day he was sentenced, is an 
extremely encouraging document. In addition to calling for 
profit-sharing in industry and commerce, for workers’ councils 
on the Yugoslav model, for the promotion of small-scale private 
enterprises, for the ending of collectivisation “in order to avert 
economic catastrophe,” and the development of “‘a sound small 
and medium peasantry,” it also insists on the restoration of 
complete intellectual freedom and the ending of the anti-religious 
campaign. 

The possibility, then, must not be excluded that even some of 
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the more doctrinaire Soviet leaders may find it expedient to 
revise their attitude to the Church. Whereas in Lenin's time no 
Communist could have thought of advocating genuine religious 
freedom without violating his Marxist conscience, four decades 
of Stalinism have bred a type of politician sufficiently opportunist 
to consider even the possibility of signing a concordat with the 
Holy See as a means of consolidating the régime. More significant 
even than Khrushchev’s recent praise of the Stalin he vilified at 
the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. was his invoking of God’s 
name (“God grant that every Communist should be able to fight 
like Stalin”). This by no means implies that Khrushchev now 
believes in God. It does, however, indicate a readiness to use Him; 
and while this attitude of mind makes it all the more imperative 
for Christians to be on their guard, it also implies the eventual 
aarp of a concordat with Rome, provided that the centri- 
ugal forces now at work behind the Iron Curtain continue to 
exert increasing pressure in favour of a more human way of life 
for the ordinary citizen. One consequence of the discrediting of 
Stalin is that there is no longer any moral basis for government 
in the Soviet empire. Sooner or later an alternative moral basis 
for the authority of the State power must be found, and since 
not even four decades of ceaseless persecution have sufficed to 
uproot belief in God, it is not inconceivable that a Bonapartist 
Red Army grouping might be tempted to combine military 
power with Christian zeal as a means of establishing the founda- 
tions of a viable post-Soviet state. 

More decentralisation and the renunciation of Stalinism—even 
the establishment of a “market economy”—is not enough. Just 
as Lenin retreated temporarily (the New Economic Policy) in 
order ultimately to increase the régime’s capacity for subversion 
on an international scale, so also present-day Leninists might be 
prepared to grant far-reaching concessions from similar motives. 

There is only one valid test of Soviet sincerity—the preparedness 
of the Kremlin to sign a concordat with Rome recognising the 
spiritual authority of the Holy See and guaranteeing respect for 

e most elementary rights of its citizens. Since the Church’s 
social programme for our epoch envisages the establishment of 
a society granting all workers and professional people “a just 
share in the constitution and development of the national 
economy” by the transformation of existing large-scale enter- 
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prises into self-governing corporate bodies, if this objective were 
adopted by Soviet policy the régime would have everything to 
gain by recognition of the Holy See; not only because the Church 
would bless and encourage such efforts in social transformation, 
but also because the immense prestige of Rome would then be 
at its service as a means of reassuring the outside world. 

In view, therefore, of the immense advantages of a concordat 
to a genuinely reformed Soviet state, it can be taken for granted 
that as long as the Kremlin remains hostile to the Holy See the 
régime must still be intrinsically perverse, and that any changes 
in the economic and political superstructure of a corporativist 
trend are no more than manceuvres designed to strengthen its 
social basis and to increase its economic and military potential. 
So long as Moscow is not prepared to offer the Holy See the 
necessary guarantees of its good faith, it must also be obvious 
that the only purpose underlying Communist- initiated dialogues 
with Catholic bodies is that of engendering confusion concerning 
the real intentions of the Kremlin, and of using Christians as a 
smokescreen for its subversive intrigues. Catholics who ignore 
the Holy Father’s explicit disapproval of such dialogues cannot, 
therefore, complain if they find themselves censured for serving 
Moscow’s purposes. Catholic trade unionists and politicians who 
do likewise are similarly open to censure. 

Governments should be especially wary. Too often in the past 
negotiations with Moscow have been designed to serve mere 
selfish national interest. Such short-sighted folly is fatal to Western 
unity and serves merely to strengthen the hand of reaction behind 
the Iron Curtain. Governments may legitimately enter into 
negotiations with the Kremlin only as a means of preserving 
world peace or of hastening the transformation of the U.S.S.R. 
into a free society. This transformation will be possible only 
through the development of self-governing corporate groups as 
the basis of a reformed Soviet economy. Western political leaders 
should welcome evidence of such a development, but would be 
themselves better qualified to command the respect of dissident, 
anti-Stalinist reformers (and incidentally widen the basis of a truly 
peaceful co-existence) if they could also point with pride to similar 


developments in the free world. 
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ST. GREGORY THE GREAT 


By | 
NICOLETE GRAY 


impression made upon me by his great work the Moralia. 

It seemed to me that my mind was laid open before me, 

all its thoughts read, the shifting, multifarious, discreditable 
ocean of its consciousness brought to light, described accurately, 
ordered. In form the book belongs to a tradition quite foreign to 
modern thought. It is a commentary on the book of Job, of which 
every sentence is taken and in principle interpreted three times; 
“historically,” that is, concerned with the actual events and 
actors of the book, “allegorically,” interpreting Job as a type of 
Our Lord, and “morally,” in which the entire action of the book 
takes place in the mind of the believer. It is this last interpretation 
which is far the most original part of the book and has given it its 
name; though in modern terms it is rather concerned with psycho- 
logy than with ethics. The last words give an idea of the quality 
of the book. “This work being completed, I see that I must go 
back to myself. . . . 1 must return from the outward utterance 
of words to the council chamber of the heart” and “returning 
to myself within, putting aside the leaves of words, and the 
branches of sentences, when I look closely at the very root of my 
intention I find that I specially desired to please God thereby. 
And yet the desire of human praise in some unknown secret way 
blends itself with this desire to please God.” Our evils are purely 
evil, and the good things which we believe we possess never 
wert good; and so this book, into which he has put everything 
e has, is not only an exposition, it is also a confession. It is literal 
introspection, carried out ruthlessly and au fond by completely 
objective standards, and attaining complete detachment; the 
passage quoted is almost the only place where St. Gregory 
mentions himself personally. Of all the people whom I have 
“met” he is the person who I feel was most completely conscious 
of himself and of his actions. He was conscious of the whole 


M: DEVOTION to St. Gregory is founded on the immense 
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world of his time in the same light, to an extent which seems to 
me unique in history. It is this consciousness that is the peculiar 
quality of his sanctity. 

The world of his time was at a singularly depressing crux in 
history. The Roman tradition was battered and obviously 
decaying but still essentially intact; and no other form of civilised 
life was conceivable. St. Gregory was a Roman, born of senatorial 
family, passionately devoted to his city. He spoke and wrote 
Latin as his native tongue; he was the last great writer to do so. 
He inherited the full classical tradition, being educated at the 
University of Rome in the study of language and letters. He would 
not, however, have taken the view that the Roman tradition 
could be equated with Cicero and Virgil, he had none of the 
medieval respect for these authors; for him the great period 
of Rome was in its second great flowering in the fourth, rather 
than in the first century, and the food he found for his mind was 
in the Latin fathers, not in pagan poetry; he thought the former 
more relevant to life, he was never an escapist. It is typical that 
he deliberately rejected the elaborate and nostalgic literary 
Latin of earlier sixth-century writers. For him the primary 
object of writing was intelligibility, but his style also reveals a 
highly sophisticated and educated mind. The most vivid image 
of the Roman tradition as he knew it is, I suppose, the great 
mosaic in the church of SS. Cosmo and Damian, commissioned 
by one of St. Gregory’s own ancestors, Pope Felix IV (526-530), 
about ten years before his own birth. The great figure of Christ 
has all the old Roman qualities, stability, material presence, 
vast scale, and added to them the Christian revelation of super- 
natural power and demanding charity. 

But like the writings of St. Gregory this mosaic is the last of 
its kind. Political circumstances were making any sort of civilised 
life or activity more and more precarious. At the beginning of 
the century the greatest Romans of their time, Boethius and 
Cassiodorus, had put their faith in Theodoric and had hoped 
that the Gothic dynasty would transmit and revive civilisation. 
The reign of Theodoric brought thirty years’ peace to Italy, 
from every other point of view the dream proved disillusioning. 
The great king left no effective successor; he himself ordered the 
execution of Boethius, and the nation remained heretic Arian. 
The possibility was finally killed when the Emperor Justinian 
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ordered the reconquest of Italy. St. Gregory has no good word 
to say for the Goths, no word at all to say of Boethius, or of 
Cassiodorus, who retired to found his monastery at Squillace 
about the time of the saint’s birth, four years after the beginning 
of the war; but then he looked forwards not backwards. 

The reconquest of Italy for the Empire took seventeen years 
and affected the population of the country in much the same 
devastating way that the Thirty Years War affected Germany. 
And in the end reunion also brought disillusion. Constantinople 
was now the capital of empire, Italy was only an impoverished 
province and Rome not even the centre of the Imperial administra- 
tion, which was at Ravenna. A certain amount of reconstruction 
was put in hand, the university for instance was reopened in Rome. 
But in general the government’s chief concern was to recoup 
itself for the expenses of the war; and rapacious tax collectors 
descended on a ruined country. We read of places where parents 
sold their children in order to meet their demands, or preferred 
to leave their homes and live under barbarian rule. Certainly 
many of the great landowners abandoned their estates where the 
margin of profit may have become negligible, some to enter 
monasteries, some to take up their residence in Constantinople; 
so that the dwindling educated class was further diminished. 
In 565 the great Emperor Justinian died, to be succeeded by the 
mad Justin II. In 568 Italy was invaded by a new barbarian 
people, the Lombards, “cities were laid waste, fortified places 
overthrown, churches and monasteries reduced to ruins, and 
populous centres turned into dreary solitudes.” Surely a world 
without hope. St. Gregory was then about twenty-eight. 

He seems to have had a happy childhood, perhaps in the way 
that many children have had bans childhood during our two 
wars. He was devoted to his parents and to his home, and though 
many of his class lost their money in the war, his family was still 
wealthy and important. We do not know whether they were in 
the city for the terrible year-long siege of 545 which ended in its 
capture by the Goths, but even if he had no personal memories 
it must have darkened those of the circle in which he grew up. 
Possibly he was evacuated for some years to his parent’s great 
estates in Sicily, probably he was back in Rome by 549, and no 
doubt like a child accepted as normal the uneasy peace which 
arrived when he was about fourteen. He would then have begun 
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to attend lectures at the recently reopened University. There he 
found himself far the most brilliant student; a position of 
intellectual pre-eminence which he retained all his life. Exhilarating 
perhaps at first; but very lonely. 

It was a very strange Rome in which he grew up. To us the 
Imperial city would have seemed virtually intact. The most 
conspicuous traces of the sacks of 410 and 455 were the ruined 
palaces on the Aventine which had never been reoccupied. 
The great baths were still complete, furnished with their mosaics, _ 
frescoes, and statues, but unused since the Goths had cut the 
aqueducts in $37, since when of course the fountains had been 
dry. The last games in the Circus Maximus had been in 549, 
but the buildings were there, so was the Colosseum, magnificent 
as when it was built, but abandoned; the great edifices on the 
Palatine had been restored not so long before, but only a little 
corner was lived in by the few officials who administered Rome. 
The pagan temples had not yet been turned into churches; 
they stood as always, but with closed doors. It must in its way 
have been an incredibly beautiful city, for the great churches 
were already built, adding their different beauty, old St. Peter’s, 
St. Mary Major, the Lateran with the papal palace beside it, 
all the seven basilicas and the eighteen titular churches with their 
marble wall-coverings and great mosaics intact and unrestored. 
But the streets were empty, almost all the shops closed, whole 
quarters uninhabited, masonry might hit you on the head from 
buildings visibly growing ruinous. The vast population of statues 
lay about fallen and broken. The city built for about a million 
people was now inhabited by a dwindling population of about 
40,000. 

Still Gregory’s career took a fairly normal course. His father 
had been Regionarius, that is, probably the officer responsible for 
the administration of one of the Regions of Rome. His son may 
have held a similar office; anyhow by about 573 we find him 
Urban Prefect, that is, holding the highest secular office in the 
city. No doubt he filled the office very well, he had all the gifts 
of a first-rate administrator. No doubt also he enjoyed the work. 
He wrote later that for “late and long I declined the grace of 
conversion,” that even after he had been “‘inspired with heavenly 
affection” he persuaded himself that it was better for him to 
stay in the world, believing that he could do so in semblance 
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only, until he found the semblance growing into a reality. Then 
at last he made the break. He sold all his great possessions giving 
the proceeds to the poor, and for the foundation of six monasteries 
in Sicily; and his home, the palace on the Celian Hill, he turned 
into a seventh monastery, where he became a simple brother. 
It says much for his parents and the happiness of his youth that 
he found it possible to leave the welll by transforming rather 
than by abandoning his home. He had their portraits painted 
on the walls of the atrium. 

The next three years were the happiest and perhaps the most 
important in his life. It must have been a house of fervent spirit; 
St. Gregory tells various stories of some of the other monks for 
whom he had a great veneration. Certainly he loved the austerity 
of the life, though it was already too much for his health. He tells 
how bitterly he minded the fact that he could not fast on the vigil 
of Easter, “when not only old persons but even children fast,” 
because he was continually fainting and in pain, “unless I did 
continually eat something my vital spirit was going away.” 
One year to his delight the prayers of a holy monk enabled him 
to fast like other people. But above all he loved his monastery, 
and looked back to its life, after he had been forced to leave it, 
with unutterable longing, because it was there that he experienced 
the contemplation of God. “When I lived in my Abbey my soul 
was superior to all earthly matters, far above all transitory and 
corrupt things, it did usually think upon nothing but heavenly 
things; and though it was enclosed in a mortal body, yet it did 
by contemplation pass far beyond earthly bounds, and penetrate 
to the very height of heaven.” His time was very short. In 578 he 
was called upon by Pope Benedict I to be seventh Deacon of the 
Roman Church, that is to superintend one of the seven regions. 
In the next year he was sent as Papal Nuncio to the court of 
Constantinople, with the special mission of securing military 
help for Rome, which was now in a very precarious position. 
It was imminently threatened by the Lombard kingdom in the 
north, which reached as near as Viterbo; on the east, always 
menacing communications with Ravenna and the Imperial 
deputy, the Exarch, was the Lombard duchy of Spoleto; on the 
south was the Lombard duchy of Benevento. Ringed round by 
Lombard swords, it was inadequately garrisoned by a few 


irregularly paid imperial troops. 
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St. Gregory spent seven years in Constantinople. Looking 
back he saw their compensations. He was accompanied by 
several monks from his monastery and he was able to share part 
of their regular life which he felt was like “an anchor on the a 
shore of prayer.” It was to them that he originally gave the 
sermons which years later he revised and published as the Morals 
on the book of Job. Here too he enjoyed the company of the most 
intimate friend he ever had, Leander, Archbishop of Seville, 
who was at court in the interests of his convert the Visigothic 
prince Hermanigild. Leander came to his sermons and together 
they talked, and prayed, and made music. Leander was himself 
a composer, and to him St. Gregory poured out the story of his 
early life and all his inmost thoughts and aspirations. They never 
met again and were both too busy to correspond much later, but 
_ passages in the letters which do exist are touchingly affectionate, 
“the image of thy countenance is pressed forever on my inmost 
heart.” One has the impression that St. Gregory was naturally 
very affectionate and demonstrative, but in Italy there can have 
been very few to whom he could talk as an equal. There is one 
to whom he writes, Venantius, a man of his own class and 
education, a Sicilian, perhaps a neighbour to his own paternal 
estates and a childhood’s friend. Like Gregory he too became a 
monk, but to his friend’s bitter grief he abandoned his vocation, 
left his monastery and married. St. Gregory maintained the 
connection, writing very affectionately to his daughters after the 
death of his friend. In Constantinople there were more congenial 
people and Gregory made numerous friends, with the Empress, 
Theodore, the Emperor’s doctor, Anastasius, formerly patriarch 
of Antioch: he also found Romans, perhaps family friends or 
relations, who had taken up residence in the East. But there was 
another side to his life. He was ill, suffering from intermittent 
fever and digestive disorders. His mission was unsuccessful, the 
Emperor was fully engaged in his Persian wars and was not 
prepared to do anything for the West. He found himself out of 
sympathy with the Greek ecclesiastics and their interests. Though 
he was forced into one controversy while he was there, which 
he was considered to have won, it was not his line. He was far 
more interested in the heretic than in the heresy; it seemed to 
him that the champions of orthodoxy were often creating 
heresies, in order to have something to attack. A futile occupation; 
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but so much of the life in Constantinople must have seemed 
futile to him when he thought of the desperate straits of the 
abandoned city which was his home. The contrast must have been 
with him continually as he walked through the streets of New. 
Rome, bustling with crowds engaged in the manifold business 
of a capital city, trade, intrigue, sport, fashion, politics, a city of 
immense wealth and luxury, in which he kept himself a stranger. 
He never learnt its language. 

In 586 he was at last relieved and able to return to his monastery, 
where he was shortly elected Abbot. He was still, however, the 
Pope’s close adviser, probably his secretary, certainly a public 
figure. It is probably at this time that he saw the English slaves 
in the market place, and became aware for the first time perhaps 
of the peoples outside the dwindled Roman world. The experience 
must a been a sort of revelation to him, for he not only 


remembered it long afterwards, when he was overwhelmed 
with pressure of other business; but at the time he himself set 
out on the mission. He was recalled after three days’ journey 
by a papal messenger withdrawing permission, and by his own 
sense that he had misinterpreted the call. But it must have been 
a very urgent call which made him feel that he must leave his 


much loved monastery and city. 

In 590 the real call came. It was a season of disasters, there were 
terrible floods throughout Italy. In Rome the main store of corn 
was ruined. They were followed by the plague, mortality was 
appallingly high and among the first to die was the Pope, Pelagius 
Il. The clergy and people, with whom the election rested, turned 
unanimously to St. Gregory. And he was appalled. He knew 
exactly what was involved, exile from the detachment and the 
vision of God for which all his soul longed; for life. He wrote 
to the Emperor imploring him to withhold his consent. In the 
meantime he set himself to lead his fellow-citizens in their terror. 
Ina great sermon in the Lateran he summoned the entire population 
to take part in three days’ penitential procession. Each estate in 
the city was to assemble at a church in a different region and 
proceed to St. Mary Major and there to acknowledge and beg 
pardon for their sins. A deacon from Gaul, a friend of Gregory 
of Tours, who was present in Rome, saw the seven long pro- 
cessions, the clergy, the abbots and monks, the abbesses and nuns, 


the laymen, the married women, and the children, each making 
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their way from different quarters, many dropping down dead 
as they went; and the bishop-elect leading and exhorting them. 
It was on the third day that St. Michael was seen on the top of 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian, since known as the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, sheathing the sword of God’s anger. 

It is said that when the messenger bringing the imperial con- 
firmation arrived, St. Gregory tried to hide; and if one imagines 
the terrifying responsibility and unremitting strain of the rest 
of his life it is easy to understand his fear, not only at the loss of 
his own peace, but lest he should fail in his great office. It is typical 
that when he saw that he was not meant to escape he set himself 
the task of writing the Pastoral Care, that is of formulating his 
exact duties and setting before his own eyes and those of the world, 
a standard of perfection by which he should be judged. The book 
became the accepted manual for all bishops and priests for centuries, 
and exercised incalculable influence; one can also see how St. 
Gregory wrote it as it were to himself. He was frightened of the 
absorbing interest in affairs, which can so busy the mind that 
“jt is as though it were so preoccupied during a journey as to 
forget what its destination is.” One can almost hear him tellin 
himself that he had no right to refuse to use the gifts, of wtack 
he cannot but have been aware, in the service of his neighbour, 
in order to gratify his own desire for a life of prayer. Or again 
telling himself to fear the devotion with which he was no doubt 
surrounded “everything at his service, his orders quickly executed 
to suit his wishes, praised for what he has done well but never 
criticised for what he has done amiss, he must never forget to 
judge himself inwardly, he must not believe himself to be such 
as he hears himself outwardly proclaimed.” And again, his fear 
of elation after preaching a good sermon, “when the devil 
comes and enumerates all he has done well and aggrandises him 
with thoughts about his pre-eminence over all others.” 

Preaching was in his eyes a primary duty, and as long as he 
was able he preached regularly to his people, appointing the 
stational churches for different feasts, where they should meet 
and hear him. His sermons made an immense impression, the 
great basilicas were crammed, he was called “golden mouth,” 
and his words were taken down and circulated, so that he was 
obliged to issue a standard text. When he was too ill to preach 
himself he still dictated sermons which were read to the people. 
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He also wrote for their encouragement, his Dialogues, a charming 
book of stories of holy men of their own time to show them 
that for all the scourges they suffered God was still with them. 
There is another duty on which the Pastoral Care insists, that of 
personal contact with his people; the government of souls, 
‘which is the art of arts,” the cure of “the wounds of the mind 
that are more hidden than the internal wounds of the body.” 
There is no record of this work of his, but one cannot doubt 
that he did it, with infinite understanding. What is difficult, 
however, is to imagine how he could possibly have found the 
time. For as he says the pastor cannot expect his people to listen 
to his spiritual admonitions unless he is also solicitous for their 
physical needs. And no one else cared for the physical needs 
of the people of Rome, or indeed of most of Italy, which were 
very great. St. Gregory took it all upon himself. When he heard 
that a man had died of starvation in one of the common lodging- 


houses of Rome he blamed himself as if he had killed him with his 


own hands, and for some days would not allow himself tq say 


Mass. Every day he sent out cooked meals to the poor. To those 
who had once been rich with infinite tact he sent a dish from his 
own table. Centuries after there was still preserved at the Lateran 
Palace a great papyrus volume with the names and circumstances 
of all those in need to whom he sent not just money, but food 
or clothes or bedding. 

The distress was due to chronic conditions of war and insecurity, 
with such wealth as there was drained out of the country. Shortly 
after his accession the crisis became much more urgent. The 


Lombards were on the move and a full scale attack on Rome } 


seemed imminent. Refugees poured into the city, some of them 
cruelly mutilated. No doubt everyone anticipated a repetition 
of the terrible sieges of the Gothic war which older inhabitants 
would have still remembered. The garrison were too few, and 
were unreliable; the Exarch would do nothing, he would neither 
defend the city nor make a peace. We find St. Gregory forced to 
take charge, writing to military commanders giving them 
instructions, finally going out to meet the Lombard leaders and 
making peace with them himself. 

St. Gregory thought that the end of the world was very near, 
all the evidence seemed to point to it, not least the plight of the 
city of the Apostles, “this old and grievously shattered ship.” 
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One might have expected him under these circumstances to have 


abandoned all except the most immediate material considerations, 
all attempts to work for a better order for the future. Instead of 
that he fought ceaselessly for peace and against corruption and 
injustice. Just as he rejected a nostalgic use of Latin, so in secular 
affairs he never looked backwards, but took a completely realistic _ 
view, and worked himself, as he continually urged all others 
to work, remembering always that he must answer for his actions 
at the judgment seat of God. And so actually his work was 
immensely fruitful for the new, post-classical world which he 
could not imagine, but did not refuse to envisage. 

We get an extraordinarily vivid and circumstantial picture of 
his work outside the city from his letters, of which more than 
eight hundred survive from the fourteen years of his pontificate, 
and the register is not complete; a full-time job in itself. The 
Roman Church was a great Salonen: its scattered estates may 
have comprised 1,800 square miles. It was from the revenue 
of these lands that St. Gregory was able to dispense his great 
charities. He also used it to ransom captives from slavery, and to 
buy off the Lombards, as well as for the ordinary administrative 
costs. But the estates had to be run; he had agents but they were 
not all trustworthy, and in any case required supervision. I wish 
I had room to quote from the letters. He knew everything that 
went on; one sees him righting old wrongs. “I will not have 
the purse of the Church defiled by base gains.” Seeing that the 
peasants have justice, for instance, that each shall be given a 
written assessment of his tax liabilities so that they shall not be 
tricked when Gregory is dead. Asking whether particular wills 
have been carried out, or mortgages redeemed; always following 
up his orders. And throughout constant commissions of kindness 
and charity, a cloak with a double nap to be sent to the bisho 
who feels the cold, wheat for certain impoverished ladies, beds 
and bedding to be arranged for a home for old people as far 
away as Sinai, and carriage to be paid. | 

There were also his specifically ecclesiastical cares. Everywhere 
there were disorders and troubles, difficult questions of discipline, 
we of relations with secular powers, resurgent paganism, 

ortage of clergy, unsuitable clergy; St. Gregory took cognisance 
of it all. The last difficulty was perhaps the worst. There are 
endless patient letters and some for which perhaps he set himself 
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ance for “reproof that blazed forth immoderately” to some of 
is exasperating brethren. Saddest of all was his conflict with the 
patriarch of Constantinople, who in 595 began to style himself 
‘universal bishop.” “By this unspeakable title the Church is 
rent asunder and the hearts of all the faithful are offended... . . 
It is the last hour; pestilence and sword rage throughout the world, 
nation rises against nation . . . all that is foretold is coming to pass. 
The King of Pride is nigh at hand and—inexpressible shame— 
priests are serving in his army.” On every side the remnants 
of the civilised world are threatened by the barbarians; the duty 
of priests is to do penance, instead their sins are the allies of the 
enemy. His great cry was reiterated to the Patriarch, to the 
Emperor, to the Empress. They were unmoved. In ecclesiastical 
as in political matters Constantinople was indifferent to the point 
of view of the Pope. 

It was probably in the same year that St. Gregory remembered 
the English boys in the market-place and began to plan his mission 
to them. One wonders whether he was beginning to see a new 
interpretation of that great impression which he had experienced 
long before; whether he now saw it as a message to bring into 
the Christian comity not only those unknown romantic barbarians 
but the known repugnant ones. The Lombards were not noble 
savages, they were cruel and greedy and faithless, “‘men whose 
promises stab like thorns.” He used earlier to call them “‘unspeak- 
able” nec dicendum. The Franks were no better, except that they 
were Catholic not Arian, but for many of their oe ot religion 
was merely superstition, quite unconnected with thought or 
morality. The natural thing would have been for Gregory to 
have regarded these people as anti-christ, as the scourges foretold. 
Instead during the greater part of his reign all his efforts were 
directed to making peace with them, and mediating for them 
with the Emperor. And the peace he sought was not a political 
‘aa but a real one. “In loving peace you have proved that you 
ove God, who is the author of peace,” he wrote to the Lombard 
king. He wrote in the same strain to the Frankish princes, including 
the formidable queen-grandmother Brunhild, accepting them as 
Christian kings and urging upon them their duty as such. Finally 
from that Rome which was “falling into decay of itself,” he sent 


out missionaries to a country which had been an outpost even 
of the Empire in its heyday, and was now inhabited by unknown 
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savages. It was an extraordinary act of faith—one which even 
St. Augustine found it hard to follow except in blind obedience. 

One might have thought that having set his servant such a 
colossal task God might at least have given him health. St. Gregory 
seems to have been constantly ill. To the ailments of his earlier 
life was added the torture of gout, a disease of the period. Already 
in 600 he wrote “now it is a long time since I was able to rise 
from bed . . . at one and the same time a burning pain racks me, 
and mind and body fail me’’; that was four years before his death. 
In 603 he wrote to a fellow-sufferer, “I beg you pray for me, that 
I may be the sooner led forth from this prison house of the flesh, 
and that I be no longer tortured by such agonies.” Over and over 
again too he reiterates his aching cry for the contemplative life 
he has lost. “Either very rarely or not at all does the wing of 
contemplation raise my heart aloft, my sluggish soul is torpid.” 
At the beginning of the Dialogues his secretary found him “drowned 
in a dump of sorrow.” He loved music, he loved simple people, 
he was an emotional, demonstrative, quick-tempered man. 
The life he was called to lead was an unremitted struggle to 
fulfil every duty, to commit every action, to speak or write 
every word in the presence of God, to live supernaturally, but 
one might also say entirely rationally, and that not on a personal 
plane, but on the widest political stage. 


ONE ROAD TO ROME 


By 
P. J. HEPBURNE-SCOTT 


COTTISH CHRISTIANS are divided, very broadly, into Presby- 
Gs Episcopalians and Roman Catholics, known to the 
irreverent as Presbies, Piskies and Papes. Having passed 
through the first two by a very long road to the third, I have 
been asked to give some account of my journey, in the hope that 
it may be of some interest, and perhaps help, to others. 
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M icular Road to Rome began in a warmly Evangelical 
4 house in the south of Scotland. We 
to the Established Church of Scotland, but we regarded the 
Church of England, from which my mother had sprung, as a 
sister branch (inferior, of course, being English!) of the great 
Christian and Protestant Church, and I think all seven of us were 
duly confirmed in it while at school. “Catholics” were people 
one only heard of as benighted foreigners or mysterious fanatics: 
I cannot remember that we actually knew any. None the less, 
the Road began there, for it was from my parents and our parish 
Kirk that I imbibed that firm conviction of God’s existence 
and glory, that love of Our Lord as God and Saviour, that 
certainty that religion is the one really important thing in life, 
which have never left me, and have brought me at last into the 
one true Church. | 

There was nothing gloomy or Calvinistic about our religion. 
Short family prayers took place regularly after breakfast. Sundays 
were really rather fun, being so different from other days. Besides 
the Kirk service, from noon till about half-past one, we had 
frequent “Meetings,” or evening services, in our dining-room, 
conducted by the Minister or my father, who was an Elder. 
There was a constant coming and going of ministers, “evangelists,” 
social workers, and—our greatest heroes—overseas missionaries. 
My father’s seriousness and my mother’s sweetness and sense 
of humour combined to make it all seem attractive and entirel 
right. We were fortunate in having a quite exceptional oath 
Minister, the late R. B. Scott. He was an Australian, and taught us 
a “high” doctrine of the Church and Sacraments. He prepared me 
for my First Communion (a solemn occasion in the Kirk) at the age 
of fifteen, and soon afterwards I was confirmed in the Episcopal 
Church, along with others at Merchiston Castle School. At the 
time this came as rather an anti-climax, but I came to prefer the 
services, and especially the Communion, in the English Church, 
as we usually called it. But I was very fond of St. Giles Kirk 
in Edinburgh, and admired the sermons of its saintly minister, 
Dr. Wallace Williamson. 

It was the time of the First World War, and at eighteen I was 
in the Royal Scots, officially of course a Presbyterian. Army 
religion did not much impress me. It was rather a matter of 
routine, relieved by emotional occasions: the Lord’s Supper on 
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the eve of action: the battalion singing the Old 124th (“Now 
Israel may say, and that truly . . .”) on the Armistice. It had little 
connection with belief or conduct. Quickly demobilised, I was 
able to get into Trinity College, Cambridge, in January 1919, 
and was soon introduced to many competing religious influences. 
I soon chose the Student Christian Movement, which in those 
days was broad, hearty, utopian, fond of slogans, and talk of 
“social service.”” Church leeds were rather played down. One 
tended to worship in this church or chapel or that, according to 
preference from time to time, rather proud of not being limited 
to any. I came across hualeCdnalin for the first time, but 
thought them a queer lot on the whole, dismissing them with the 
shallow formula, “If I wanted that sort of thing, I should go to 
Rome.” But though I knew, and liked, a few Catholics, I was not 
curious about their religion. I remember being very tolerant and 
patronising to Moray McLaren (who had been at school with me) 
when he told me he was going to join them. But I thought 
“that sort of thing” belonged to the past. The future lay with the 
S.C.M. 

By the time I left Cambridge in 1921 I had decided I must be 
a missionary of the Church of Scotland in India, and arranged 
to spend a year in London in preparation. I would live at Cam- 
bridge House, the University Settlement in Camberwell, helping 
with its work, while training for a Teaching Diploma and 
learning some Hindi. But just before starting there I had a curious 
experience. I was persuaded to join in a “Mission to Liverpool” 
run by Cambridge graduates and undergraduates. We were sent 
round, singly or in pairs, to all manner of churches and chapels, 
works canteens, clubs and so forth, to hold forth on our views 
of Christianity. What cheek it was, a lot of callow youths with 
no experience of life, preaching to Liverpool people, not six 
months after the 1921 Coal Strike! Most of the citizens, I must 
say, were amazingly forbearing, but here and there their natural 
indignation blazed out. It had two effects on me: it showed 
me cow utterly chaotic our religious notions were, and it gave 


me my first encounter with the Catholic Church in strength. To 
find, as I did one day, whole streets beflagged and adorned with 
streamers, reading “Long live Monsignor Blank and his curates!” 
oe me quite a turn! And one _— while Algy Robertson 


God rest him) was preaching under a lamp-post, a docker 
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spoke to me quietly: “Very plucky, you lads: very nice what you 
say, very good: but how d’you know it’s true? Where’s your 
authority? Only the Catholic Church has got that.” We chatted 
a little. He said I might be a Catholic one day, and I laughed. 
But the next day, alone, I tried to get into a Catholic chapel, 
and was disappointed to find it locked. 

I had just started at Cambridge House when a severe private 
disappointment shook me up badly, and I realised painfull 
that my religion was not really my own. I had it at secondhand, 
from my admired S.C.M. friends, but I had no grounds for my 
faith which would stand up to shock. Nor could I be satisfied 
with the old, unquestioned religion of my home. I did not exactly 
lose my faith, but I realised I had got to find it again for myself. 

I was in charge of the Settlement Library and Reading Room, 
and in slack evenings had a good deal of time for reading. I 
discovered Chesterton and the novels of Hugh Benson, and my 
curiosity was at last aroused about the Catholic Church. I ventured 
into Westminster Cathedral, and took to haunting it when I 
was in that quarter, listening to the chant, wondering what 
everything meant, but never daring to ask, though I sometimes 
bought tracts, and eventually a crucifix. But I knew few Catholics 
personally, I was still terrified of priests, and so I never made the 
personal contacts which might have helped me. Meanwhile in 
my course of studies I made friends with an Anglo-Catholic 
missionary, a “Mirfield Father” from South Africa, and he began 
to answer many of my questions about Catholic teaching and 
practice, always taking the line that the Church of England was 
really the same Church as that of Rome, and that I could be a 
Catholic as well in one as in the other. I made up my mind that 
a Catholic of some kind I must be, but never came to realise the 
absolute one-ness and uniqueness of the Catholic Church. 

All this time I was supposed to be preparing to serve the Church 
of Scotland as a missionary, and a crisis was approaching. I was 
still undecided when, in the spring of 1922, I was officially “set 
apart” for this work at a service in Edinburgh. But I had no 
sooner got back to London than I knew it must end. I made my 
first confession to the Mirfield Father. I wrote to my parents 
that I now knew I must be a Catholic—whether Roman or 
Anglican I could not yet say—and must therefore leave the 
Church of Scotland. My father’s reaction was to take the first 
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train to King’s Cross, and summon me to lunch at the National 
Club! His line was clear: to become an Anglo-Catholic was 
stupid, illogical, disloyal and several other things, but a Romanist 
—that was the end, and it would kill my mother. He sincerely 
believed that, and I believed him. Certainly she was very dis- 
tressed, and she meant the world to me. I had long consultations 
with Bishop Gore, who warned me of the perils of Popery and 
advised me to “try out” the Anglo-Catholic religion, by joining 
the rather “moderate” Cambridge Mission to Delhi (where I 
already had friends) and thinking things out there. There I would 
have to stand up for my faith, but would find all the necessary 
means of grace, and a kind of community life in the Mission 
House. With some misgivings—I seemed to be joining a party 
rather than the Church—I agreed to this, to the great relief of 
my parents. I gave up visiting the Cathedral, went regularly to 
Anglo-Catholic churches, went to confession monthly, and 
though I never had any proper instruction, I used the popular 
“St. Swithun’s Prayer Book,” and soon came to believe I really 
was a Catholic. It took me thirty-three years to find out my 
mistake! 

For the next seven years I was a lay missionary in Delhi, 
teaching in the Mission College and High School, busy with many 
activities and thoroughly enjoying the informal Cambridge- 
like atmosphere of the Mission. So happy was I that I soon forgot 
all idea of “trying out,” and though I often went into Catholic 
churches, and occasionally attended their services, I had no thought 
of leaving the Anglican communion. I married, and my wife and 
I had every intention of spending our lives in India. But after 
some five years I began to Sadiene I had a vocation to be a priest. 
(Catholic readers must allow me the word: we believed it in the 
Catholic sense, and after all it is the word used in the Book of 
Common Prayer.) No one in authority questioned this vocation 
or wanted to test it. 1 know now that I was thinking purely in 
terms of the missionary life in India, and later, when I found 
myself obliged to do parish work in England, I often wondered 
if my vocation had been genuine. However, my superiors 
agreed, and allowed me to anticipate my furlough by a year. We 
came home, and I entered Culbnion Theological College in 
October 1929. 

The mission could only allow me two years’ furlough, one of 
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which had to be the customary year as a deacon in a parish, so my 
theological training had to be crowded into one year. I had 
little difficulty in passing the “General Ordination Examination” 
of those days, in spite of my having read practically no theology 
before. (Things are done better now, no doubt.) It is impossible 
to do justice in a few words to Cuddesdon. Its students were of 
all sorts, theologically. Several of my contemporaries are now 
Anglican Bishops. Several, thank God, are Catholic priests. I 
was very happy there, though the year was saddened by my 
mother’s death. The rather sober High Church atmosphere 
pleased me at first, but (as a Scot) I began to find it rather 
oppressively “English.” I could have done with more warmth 
in devotion and more definiteness in doctrine. Doctrine and 
Church History alike seemed to peter out after Chalcedon. As to 
the Reformation, well, you had C. P. S. Clarke to tell the story, 
and Dr. Bicknell to explain away the Articles. I wasn’t quite 
certain that he did. As for the Bible, I learned up my J, E, P, D, 
Q and the rest, but at bottom I clung to my childhood’s belief 
that the Bible was the Word of God, and therefore true. From the 
College Library, I discovered that there was a whole body of 
Catholic Theology, which we were not learning at all. Through 
some of my fellows I was introduced to the Roman Missal and the 
Breviary, and began to use them privately. I already used the 
Rosary, and by the time I left Cuddesdon in September 1930, I 
considered myself one of the “extreme.” 

I was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Edinburgh (acting 
for the Bishop of Lahore) and appointed a Chaplain on the staff 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral. From the point of view of this story, the 
only important incident was my first real attack of “Roman 
fever,” brought on by reading a book by an American Epis- 
copalian Bishop who had become a Catholic. My confessor, 
the famous Canon Laurie of Old St. Paul’s, naturally treated 
it as a temptation to be false to my vocation, and it did not 
last long. Besides, I was by now being introduced by some 
of my friends to “Anglican Papalism,” the theory (putting it 
very crudely) that Rome is indeed the true Church, but the 
Church of England is still part of it. This theory, so long as one 
can swallow it, by-passes the claims of Rome very comfortably. 
One accepts them as true; only excepting those which have 
awkward consequences, on the ground that they are not certainly 
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infallible dogmas, e.g. the condemnation of Anglican Orders 
by Leo XIII in 1896. One does not submit personally, but 
works for “corporate reunion on the basis of full dogmatic 
agreement.”’ Odd as it all seems now, I have no right to laugh at 
it, for I held it firmly for nearly twenty years. In this connection 
I must gratefully record my friendship with the late Walter 
Beattie, then Rector of St. Michael’s, Edinburgh, and a keen 
Papalist. He became a Catholic a little later, and was well 
known as the Scottish Secretary of the Converts’ Aid Society. 

I was ordained priest on Trinity Sunday, 1931, and three 
months later, with my wife and two little girls, I returned to 
Delhi. I was posted to Karnal, some seventy miles north, with 
charge of a scattered district some fifty miles each way, and the 


- special task of training catechists. The next summer we all went 


own with dysentery at different times, and it soon became 
necessary for my wife to take the children home, while I stayed on, 
hoping to have them with me again before long. I fell ill again, 
and had a month in hospital in Calcutta, where I made friends 
with Fr. Verstraeten, a charming young Belgian Jesuit, from 
whom I learnt more about the Church. (Incidentally, during my 
spell here I read all three volumes of Tanquerey’s Dogmatic 
Theology!) But I still felt quite secure as an Anglican. I was by 
now saying the whole of the Breviary regularly, celebrating the 
sacraments as far as possible in the Roman manner—froni now 
on, whenever possible, I inserted the Latin Canon into the 
Communion service—and in short trying in all respects to live 
and pray exactly as a Roman Catholic priest. Through friendship 
with a Government chaplain who was a keen Papalist, I was 
drawn more closely into that movement, and from this time I 
relied on none but Catholic books for my theology. From the 
plain lessons of history, and from arguments which are familiar, 
I suppose, to all Catholics, I became convinced that the “Roman 
claims” were true—except, oddly, the claim to be the whole true 
Church. I was still sure that both Orthodox and Anglicans must 
somehow be included in the Church’s boundaries. 

Meanwhile, my wife at home was feeling the strain of separa- 
tion and had rather a breakdown. It became clear that I should 
have to return to be with her and the children, and in April 1934 
I left India for the last time. I filled in part of my time that summer 
doing supply work, and while doing a “locum” at Glossop in 
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August I came across Mgr. Ronald Knox’s A Spiritual Aeneid. This 
gave me a really nasty shock. The author had been as much of a 
“Papalist” as I had, but it had not satisfied him. I was full of worry 
over this when I made my first retreat at Nashdom Abbey. The © 
late Dom Martin Collett (later Abbot) was told off to deal with 
me. I forget now just how he calmed my doubts, but he did so 
somehow. Nashdom became my spiritual home for the next 
twenty years. I argued to myself that if the Church of England 
could produce and authorise a fully Benedictine life like this, 
it must be a real branch of the Vine. I became a friend of the late 
Dom Gregory Dix, and those who knew him, with his wit, 
learning and charm, will understand how time after time he was 
able to check my urges to “go over,” and to encourage me with 
hopes of some great Romeward movement in the Church of 
England, which the next crisis—usually about a year ahead— 
could not fail to bring about! 

For three years I was a curate in Acton, and joined all the little 
Reunionist societies which then flourished: the Catholic League, 
the Confraternity of Unity and others. My Vicar was not very 
approving, but bore with me. Then I got a parish of my own, 
St. Paul’s, Wokingham, in Berkshire, and there I enjoyed myself, 
trying to put my ideas into practice, promoting the observance 
of the “Church Unity Octave” and generally approximating 
things in church to Roman models. The parishioners in general 
hated it, but there was, by Anglican standards, quite a large 
congregation of “supporters” who liked at least the ceremonial. 

Then came the War. The town was filled with Londoners. I 
was busier than ever, and was constantly occupied instructing both 
children and adults. But the cessation of many social activities gave 
me more time for study too, and soon the “Roman question” was 
troubling me again. I came to see that for Papalists like myself; who 
believed the Papacy to be divinely given, submission to it was 
not a last desperate resort, but a prima facie duty, unless there was 
some insuperable obstacle of conscience. The only such obstacle 
for me was that of my Orders. To submit to Rome must involve 
denying their validity. Could I do so with a clear conscience? 
I concentrated my reading on this point, reading all I could find 
on both sides. About this time appeared Gregory Dix’s Letters 
to a Layman (much of which he had shown me in manuscript) 
and a more serious thesis, Anglican Ordinations, by the late Rev. 
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C. H. Hrauda, which came out in the journal: Reunion. These 
both impressed me strongly, and I decided I could not deny that 
Anglican Orders were at least valid. But I was growing more 
and more convinced that while the Church of England possessed 
the Priesthood, it had no real status in the Catholic Church, no 
authority from Our Lord, so no jurisdiction, and my position 
as a pastor of souls was gravely doubtful. 

When, therefore, at the end of the War, my wife’s poor health 
made a change urgent, I was glad to resign my parish and accept 
the Chaplaincy to the Benedictine Community of nuns at Malling 
Abbey. Here I hoped to find peace, and so, for a time, I did. 
This Community is one strictly contemplative and enclosed, 
modelled very closely, I am told, on Stanbrook Abbey. The 
Roman Missal is used, the complete Monastic Office is said at the 
canonical hours, Exposition and Benediction regularly; all of 
course in Latin, re beautifully chanted. Liturgically I was in 
clover. Less happy were our relations with our Bishop. He would 
not give mea _ lo but gave me verbal permission to officiate, 
while expressing strong disapproval of our ways. After all, who 
could blame him? 

During this time I became Secretary of the “Council for 
Promoting Catholic Unity,” and used to write a bit for its paper 
The Pilot, which we converted from a monthly to a quarterly. 
Early in 1948 Dom Bede Winslow invited me to read a paper on 
“Anglican Papalism” to a group of Catholics and others in 
London, who were studying problems of schism and reunion. I 
blithely agreed and started to prepare. Before I was halfway 
through, I realised that I had ceased to believe in what I was 
describing. I saw that it involved a theory of the Church which 
Rome had always condemned, the theory that the Catholic 
Church could be and actually was outwardly divided, in faith 
and in government, yet still be somehow One. I wrote to some 
of my friends at Nashdom and elsewhere, and they rallied round 
with the old arguments. Though not satisfied, I had to go on 
with the paper, so I read it in the end, setting out what I thought 
most Papalists believed. However, I was still persuaded that at 
all events I was a priest, that I could not in conscience deny this, 
that it was therefore my duty to carry on as a priest where God 
had evidently put me, and do what I could in that sphere to bring 
souls to Him. 
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It was in this mind that I left Malling Abbey late in 1948, and 
went to be Rector of a well-known Anglo-Catholic church in 
Lowestoft, St. Peter’s, Kirkley. I was very busy and happy there, 
and I think fairly successful. But the Roman question was never | 
far from my thoughts (as my long-suffering confessor could 
testify) and from 1950 onwards I really gave up trying to believe 
that the Church of England, as a body, was part of the Catholic 
Church. Only. the Orders held me. But cf course I could not 
admit this openly, and I was always troubled by doubts of my 
own honesty. It seemed I was being doubly disloyal, to the Po 
and to the Church of England. While I believed the Pope to be he 
Vicar of Christ, taught about him and publicly prayed for him, 
I was not in fact under his orders, and was running, not without 
success, a church which appeared to rival and compete with the 
only really Papal church in the town! On the other hand, however 
ingeniously I might interpret the Prayer Book and the Thirty- 
nine Articles to suit my case, I could not pretend that the religion 
I taught and practised at Kirkley was that of the Prayer Book. 
I used to say: “This is the religion of the Catholic Church, and the 
Church of England claims to be a part of it.” I assured questioners 
that the Bishop of Norwich knew all about my doings, and could 
forbid them if he chose. This was true, but I knew very well I 
was not being loyal to the Church I professed to serve, from 
whose pulpit I taught. I thought to myself ruefully sometimes 
that my obstinate belief in Anglican Orders was worth five 
hundred a year! But for the sake of those who looked to me for 
guidance, I must let none of this appear. I must always be serene, 
cheerful, encouraging. 

The “stirs” about the Church of South India did not greatly 
affect me. I belonged, of course, to the “Federation of Catholic 
Priests,” and voted repeatedly for our Branch’s resolutions 
never to have anything to do with it. But as I was now sure that 
the Church of England had been in schism since 1559, I did not 
think that intercommunion with C.S.I. would make much 
difference. But in the spring of 1955, with the decisive meetings 
of Convocation drawing near, things warmed up. The “Annuncia- 
tion Group” published its warning statement. Challenging letters 
appeared in various religious weeklies. I was particularly struck 
by one in the Tablet, from the Prior of Ampleforth, so charitable 
and constructive in outlook that I ventured to write to him 
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privately to express my appreciation. I stated my own position, 
and the dilemma in which I found myself on the question of our 
Orders. (For over two years I had been corresponding about this 
with Fr. Maurice Bévenot, and his learned arguments had still 
not shaken me.) The Prior’s reply was of course most courteous, 
but very clear. Precisely why did I believe Anglican Orders to 
be valid? I replied rather curtly, declining argument, and we 
agreed to redouble our prayers. But one phrase of his stuck in my 
mind: “I, personally, believe them to be invalid simply on the 
authority of the Catholic Church, which has so decided.” 

That shaft really got home. For years I had been reading and 
arguing about our Orders, and in fact got no further than to say: 
“In my judgment, certain arguments are sound, and if they are, 
then Anglican Orders can be valid.” But all this time the Church, 
that Church which alone I believed to be the true teaching 
authority on’earth, had decided the question against us, not only 
in the Bull of 1896, but in the constant daily teaching and practice 
of the Church since the Anglican schism. I realised that I had 
been heretical in the exact sense of the word, in that I had backed 
my own judgment against that of the teaching Church. The 
“dilemma” had been of my own making. 

By Whitsun I was clear that I had got to go, and the only 
question was, when? So many of my Papalist and Anglo-Catholic 
friends had assured me they could never stay in the Church of 
England if it entered into communion with the C.S.I. Should I 
wait till we could all go together? My wife and I talked it over 
on a short holiday, and decided that was impossible. A com- 
promise was sure to be arranged. Nothing much would happen. 
We must decide for ourselves and not wait for Convocation or 
any others. As soon as we got back I began to set my affairs in 
order. By the end of July I had resigned my parish and my Orders, 
and through the great kindness of His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, 
the end of August saw us both received into the communion 
of Christ’s Church. 
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MASSACRE OF THE 
INNOCENT 


A Study in Working-Class Culture 


By 
J. M. CAMERON 


culture may be described as the aesthetic and the moral. 

One does not exclude the other; but it is possible to be 
exercised about the triviality and coarseness of the material 
furniture of life in Western Europe and North America and 
about the mediocrity of most of the films, books and newspapers 
offered to the masses without at the same time having com- 
passion for those whose lives are enfeebled by them. Criticism 
which stops short at the aesthetic is bound to be inconclusive. For 
what does it matter that most men are shut out from the aesthetic 
pleasures of the minority? Is there any way of showing that an 
inability to enjoy the poetry of Mr. Eliot or the quartets of 
Bartok makes a man less happy or less virtuous than he might 
be? No doubt there was a time when everything that an ordinary 
man made, used and enjoyed—gravestones and pots and pans and 
shepherds’ smocks and ballads and fairy storie-—was comely and 
decent. Indeed, there are primitive communities in Asia and 
Africa and even in odd corners of Europe where clothes and 
houses and domestic utensils are still things of beauty and where 
the bard or the teller of tales still enchants a happily illiterate 
audience. But the civilisation and culture represented by the 
aeroplane, the nuclear power station and the newspaper are 
pressing hard upon them; and in a generation they will be as 
remote as Homer or the shepherds telling their tales under the 
hawthorn. Already the scouts of UNESCO stand at the threshold. 
Literacy will soon be the universal human condition. 

If the matters in question were no more than matters of taste, 
the critical minority might well be advised to mind its own 
business, attend to its own garden. But it is a good reason to be 
exercised about the state of culture if—and here we pass from the 


T: ways in which men are concerned about the state of 
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aesthetic to the moral, without, of course, in any way abandoning 
the aesthetic—the meretricious in culture veils the image of God 
in man and in so doing injures human nature; and in consequence 
hinders man’s work—and, religiously speaking, this work is 
what justifies his existence—‘‘for the glory of the Creator, and the 
relief of man’s estate.” 

Mr. Richard Hoggart, whose recent book! has deservedly 
attracted much attention, quotes these words from The Advance- 
ment of Learning in the course of his critical study of the publica- 
tions read by—or at least aimed at—the working classes in Eng- 
land today. Though he would not (I think) give them precisely 
the weight a Christian would wish to attach to them, his use of 
them to make a point brings out how much his concern is moral 
as well as aesthetic. He could well have written a smart and 
amusing book emphasising all that is vulgar, absurd and degrading 
in popular newspapers and magazines and fiction; and done no 
more than this. He has chosen to do something immensely more 
difficult and more important: to trace the moral as well as the 
aesthetic dimensions of the problem. It would be excessive—and 
no one would be better able to puncture the inflationary phrase 
than Mr. Hoggart himself—to claim that he has done for his own 
generation what Matthew Arnold in Culture and Anarchy did for 
his. But the comparison is by no means an absurd one. Mr. 
Hoggart resembles all the good critics of the past and the present 
in being as much concerned with morals as with literature and in 
seeing in literature not only what catches us by reason of its 
formal characteristics but also its power to illuminate man’s life 
and the powers, infernal and celestial, that environ it. In this he 
seeks to serve his generation, as Arnold did; and when we reflect 
that The Uses of Literacy is only his second book and that he is 
still a young man, we may be forgiven if, as we applaud his 
present achievement, we expect even more impressive work from 
him in the years to come. 

The first part of the book is an account of the working-class 
way of life in such districts as “Hunslet (Leeds), Ancoats (Man- 
chester), Brightside and Attercliffe (Sheffield), and off the Hessle 
and Holderness Roads (Hull).” It does not pretend to be a pic- 
ture of the English working-class as a whole. Mr. Hoggart’s 
working class is northern and belongs to the big city; and he 


t The Uses of Literacy, by Richard Hoggart (Chatto and Windus 25s). 
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recognises that other things might have to be said about the 
working class of the small town and of other regions. His reason 
for the choice of this particular way of life for study is an excellent 
one, namely, that until he went to the university he was himself 
immersed in this way of life. Some of the most effective writing 
in the book springs from Mr. Hoggart’s talent for recapturing 
his childhood’s vision. 
. .. a boy of eleven going to the paper-shop . . . for the Wizard or 
the Hotspur. Here he passes a shop where they never grumble at 
being asked to sell pennyworths em, here a pal’s father smok- 
ing in the doorway in his shirtsleeves, after the last shift before the 
weekend; here a broken-down wooden fence out of which large 
spiders can be teased; here the off-licence with its bell clanging as 
someone comes out with a small jug of vinegar. . 

There are the varicties of light he will know: the sun forcing its 
way down as far as the ground-floor windows on a very sunny 
afternoon, the foggy grey of November over the slates and chim- 
neys, the misty evenings of March when the gangs congregate in 
the watery yellow light of the kicked and scratched gas-lamp. Or 
the smells: the beer-and-Woodbine smell of the men on Saturday 
nights, the cheap-powder-and-cream smell of his grown-up sisters, 
fish-and-chips, : fresh starchiness of new clothes at Whitsun, the 
pervasive aura of urine—dog, cat and human. Most attractive of all, 
a scene with noise, light and smell—between eleven and twelve on 
a sunny Sunday morning, when all doors are open and most steps 
occupied; the roast beef gives out its flavour from almost every 
house, the wirelesses mix their noises with each other, you can hear 
families talking or laughing or quarrelling. But there is little quar- 
relling just now; over almost al is a sense of ease, recreation and 
good food to come. 


In many ways, this first part of The Uses of Literacy is a pioneer 
sociological study. It puts flesh on the skeleton provided by the 
professional sociologists. And despite the conscious restriction of 
the study to “Hunslet,” it seems likely that Mr. Hoggart has 
discerned some universal truths in the particular. One would 
expect those of Mr. Hoggart’s contemporaries who have passed 
their lives in Stepney or Poplar—perhaps even in Lille or the 
Paris banlieue or in the districts on the wrong side of the tracks in 
the United States—to recognise an essential truth in Mr. Hog- 
gart’s picture. It is a picture of a warm and intimate—claustro- 


phobically so, by middle-class standards—society living per- 
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petually on the margin of security, cut off from the past, as 
remote from the directing and cultivated classes as they are from 
the ancient Egyptians, or very nearly, little touched by religion 
or by the arts. It is all the same an integrated society, with great 
vitality and an astonishing power of resistance to all those who, 
from whatever motives, strive to change its pattern of living. 
What is it that keeps it together, preserves its integrity, beset as it 
is by so much that is destructive and nihilistic? “Decency,” per- 
haps, supported by the heroic figure of the mother who is the 
self-giving and life-giving element in the family. 

Nevertheless, the forces that threaten the integrity, decency 
and vitality of the working-class way of life are now so powe 
that complacency is inappropriate. In the second part of his book 
Mr. Hoggart analyses with great skill and fairness the techniques, 
the content and the “message” of cheap newspapers, weekly 
magazines, popular songs, the novels of sex and violence. (He does 
not concern himself specifically with the cinema and television 
because his business is with the consequences of literacy.) The 
result will be found depressing, even by those who are tolerably 
familiar with some of the material examined. It tends to confirm 
(as Mr. Hoggart points out) the predictions of Tocqueville as to 
the likely future of a democracy in which all social hierarchies 
have been dissolved, all traditional institutions enfeebled: “‘. . . a 
kind of virtuous materialism may ultimately be established in the 
world, which would not corrupt, but enervate the soul, and 
noiselessly unbend its springs of action.” Most cultivated persons 
are aware of the salacious and the silly in popular newspapers. 
What they may not know—what, after Mr. Hoggart’s work, 
they have no excuse for not knowing—is the extent to which the 
popular press is the preacher of a new — to which the very 
virtues of the working classes—tolerance and respect for indivi- 
duals—render them susceptible. Mr. Hoggart has analysed the 
editorials of popular newspapers with startling results. The follow- 
ing are epithets indicating the vices of the new canon of morality: 

pharisaical; timid; dull; equivocal; snobbish; canting; mealy- 

mouthed; conventional; hypocritical; ponderous; pompous: hum- 
bugging; official; and, of course, boring. 
For the virtues: 

new; different; unorthodox; frank; cheeky; outspoken; wide- 

awake; live; vigorous; zestful; vivid; gay; lusty; enterprising; 
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ebullient; crusading; “urchin grin”; candid; audacious; youthful; 


sincere. 


If this were a matter of the editorials alone, it would not 
greatly matter; but the new morality is conveyed through a 
thousand other channels. 

In his study of the press and of sensational fiction Mr. Hoggart 
has been a good deal hampered by the law of libel, or at least by 
the apprehensions of his publishers. If it really is the case that a 
serious critic cannot quote a passage from a newspaper, a maga- 
zine or a novel and indicate how and why it is vacuous or sala- 
cious without exposing himself to the danger of proceedings for 
libel, there is plainly something defective in the law. One suspects 
—recent cases in which the rich men who peddle pornography 
have fared badly in the Courts come to mind—that the publishers 
have been unduly timid. In any case, Mr. Hoggart has triumphed 
over his difficulties by offering us a series of brilliant parodies of 
the kinds of writing he is criticising. Superb examples are to be 
found, for example, on pp. 194 and 199. ' 

The verdict on the general tendency of the literature under 
examination is summed up by Mr. Hoggart in a striking passage: 


This regular, increasing and almost unvaried diet of sensation 
without commitment is surely likely to help render its consumers 
less capable of responding openly and responsibly to life, is likely to 
induce an underlying sense of purposelessness in existence outside 
the limited range of a few immediate appetites. Souls which ma 
have had little opportunity to open will be kept te worse | 
turned in upon themselves, looking out “with odd dark eyes like 
windows” upon a world which is largely a phantasmagoria of 
passing shows and vicarious stimulations. That this is not today the 
position of many working-class people is due mainly to the capacity 
of the human spirit to resist; to resist from a sense, even though it is 
not usually defined, that there are other things which matter and 
which are to be obeyed. | 


Moralists and preachers may learn a good deal from Mr. 
Hoggart. Most of all they will learn that their darts are too often 
aimed at the wrong targets. Conventional denunciations of lust 
and of the neglect of religious observances seem curiously beside 
the point in the world revealed by Mr. Hoggart; a world in which 
what is in danger is not so much a minimum observance of the 
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ordinary moral standards but the inner freedom of man to choose 
and to respond to the claims of God and his neighbour. For those 
without faith that the Kingdom of God has come and stands in 
the midst of us the outlook must understandably be dark. 


KEATS’S LETTERS AND 
ROMANTIC POETRY 


By 
DEREK TRAVERSI 


HE LETTERS of John Keats, to a re-reading of which Mr. 
Mutrry’s revised collection of essays! invites us, are remark- 
able for the unrivalled fidelity with which they reflect the 
development of a poet’s mind and art. The fact that Keats was a 
poet of the type generally called “romantic” adds further interest 
to these personal documents, since the problem of development, 
or—to put it better—of maturity, is the great problem of romantic 
art. Writing outside the opinions and beliefs accepted by the 
majority, the romantic artist normally finds it difficult to accom- 
modate himself to the society around him, towards which his 
attitude may be either that of the revolutionary who looks forward 
to the future realisation of his ideals, or of the conservative who 
looks back, more or less nostalgically, towards an imaginary 
past. In either case, the romantic individualist finds himself 
obliged to create his own maturity, to shape his experience in 
accordance with a scale of values gradually evolved from his 
contacts with reality through a long process of trial and error. 
The difficulty of Keats’s task can be appreciated if we glance for 
a moment at the history of his great contemporaries. For reasons 
which differ greatly, the development of all the outstanding 
English romantic poets is in some sense manifestly incomplete. 
Shelley and Byron both died young, but not before they had 
t Keats, by John Middleton Murry (Cape, 1955). 
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reached—as far as we can tell—something like the limits of their 
inspiration. Coleridge and Wordsworth, though belonging to 
an older generation, survived them, but seem to have lost a 
considerable part of their youthful inspiration as they grew older. 
The poetry of Shelley and Byron, more particularly, is in certain 
respects the work of men who, when approaching or exceeding 
the age of thirty, wrote with ideas substantially formed ten years 
earlier. This does not mean that they were, as men, inaccessible 
to new ideas, but rather that these ideas rarely, after their earlier 
years, grew into a greater degree of harmonious unity. This is 
probably true of most artists who show exceptional precocity 
in their development. The greatest writers tend to be those who 
mature slowly and continuously. They normally begin slowly, 
and as it were tentatively, with apprentice work, but their art 
continues to flower to the last, since their experience is continually 
enriched by the accession of new ideas and impressions which, 
once incorporated, call for projection into new and adequate 
artistic forms. Shakespeare, whose final comedies are as original, 
as anything he wrote, Dante, who concluded his Paradiso with 
visions of unsurpassed speculative daring and linguistic novelty, 
and Cervantes, who wrote after an interval of fifteen years the 


Second Part of his Don Quixote, even fuller than the first of pathos, 
humour and insight, are perfect examples of the eternal flowering 
of the creative spirit. Although the early death of Keats makes 
it impossible for us to be certain how far or in what direction 
his art would have developed, and though more than one 
distinguished critic,! has rightly reminded us that in these cases 


it is the poetry that counts, the letters show clearly that he possessed 
that mixture of passionate dedication and true self-criticism which 
leads to the conception of the most perfect art. 

Keats’s early letters, written during the period of his close 
association with such men as Leigh Hunt and Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, are not in themselves especially remarkable. They 
appear to show little more than a romantic enthusiasm for the 

etic vocation and a desire, equally romantic, to achieve fame 

y his efforts. They correspond, in fact, closely enough to the 
spirit of his first collection of poems, published in 1817; the 
confession, made in a letter of May 1817 to Leigh Hunt, that he 


 F. R. Leavis in an essay on the poet in Revaluation, and Lioncl Trilling in an 
Introduction to the Letters. 
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could not sleep at night for thinking of poetry, is a typical reflec- 
tion of his state of mind at this period. Keats, however, differed 
from many of his contemporaries, who shared with him emotions 
of this type, in that these enthusiasms, far from being frittered 
away in premature excursions into religious, moral, or political 
speculation, for which he was still unprepared, bore fruit in a 

salutary concentration upon the craft of letters. | 

This concentration, which has sometimes been regarded as 
Keats’s great weakness, is in fact his strength. Whereas Shelley, 
at the age of twenty-two, attempted in his Queen Mab to produce 
a gospel to embrace the entire universe, and left us—inevitably— 
with a sense of incoherence, superficiality and lack of preparation, 
Keats began by concentrating almost exclusively on problems 
of expression. Throughout the year 1817, he wrote with great 
assiduity, learning to handle words and images and thus fulfilling 
what is in fact the primary task of the poet. A poet may attain 
greatness in spite of dealing with a relatively modest range of 
ideas; but he wil] never do so unless he masters the conditions of 
his art. Keats has been accused, in comparison with Shelley and 
other poets, of indifference to reality, of concentrating to excess 
upon words, sounds and sensations. This preoccupation, however, 
is necessary in the early stages of a poet’s development; it should 
be seen as an essential training, which does not imply indifference, 
spiritual, moral or intellectual, but simply a salutary conviction 
that words and sensations are the foundation without which © 
poetry cannot exist. Only through this preparation could the 
poet be certain that, when wider experiences came, as they 
certainly would, with maturity, they would find a sufficient 
instrument for their adequate expression. 

This was the spirit in which Keats worked, for a great part of 
1817, upon Endymion; in May of that year he wrote to his 
publisher that he had been at work on his poem “day by day for 
a month.” The poem, as published in the following year, is very 
imperfect, long, full of verbal weaknesses and lacking in content; 
but Keats himself was aware of this, and in this capacity for 
self-criticism he is unique in his age. There are few young men 
who, in the act of writing a poem of this kind, can so far divest 
themselves of prejudice as to see it in true perspective. That 
Keats could do so is shown by his observations, as early as the 
spring of 1817, to his brother George: “As to what you say 
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about my being a poet, I can return no answer but by saying that 
the high idea I have of poetical fame makes me think I see it 
towering too high above me. At any rate I have no right to talk 
until Endymion is finished—it will be a test, a trial of my powers 
of imagination and chiefly of my invention.”! In other words, 
Endymion, though a valuable and necessary exercise, would take 
him “but a dozen paces towards the Temple of Fame.” 

Keats, indeed, showed throughout his de life a rare capacity 
for detaching himself from each of his works in the moment of 
bringing it to a conclusion, considering each poem published as 
a landmark attained and left behind in the long journey of his 
artistic apprenticeship. So was it with Endymion. When he 
published his poem, in the spring of 1818, he prefaced it with a 
short note which is, in its serene independence and purity of 
expression, one of the most remarkable critical documents of 
the age. “The reader,” he says, “must soon perceive great 
inexperience, immaturity, and every error denoting a feverish 
attempt rather than a deed accomplished.” Having thus indicated 
the shortcomings of his poem, he goes on to define the moral 
qualities revealed by it in phrases which can be taken as a critical 
statement of the dangers of the romantic attitude in general. 


The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature imagination 
of a man is healthy; but there is a space of life between, in which 
the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, the way of life 
uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted: thence proceeds mawkish- 
ness, and all the thousand bitters which those men I speak of must 
necessarily taste in going over the following pages. 


The characteristic faults of the romantic poets who were Keats’s 
contemporaries are an adolescent moral sense and a self-centred- 
ness still imperfectly matured by contact with external reality. 
Endymion shared these faults to a high degree; it was often “maw- 
kish” in its emotions and “thick-sighted” in its view of the 


ends proposed. That Keats realised this and was able to stand _ 


aside from his poem in the moment of concluding it proves that 
he possessed to a high degree the combination of artistic vision 
and moral judgment which the writing of the greatest poetry 
requires. 
The letters written by Keats in the months which followed the 
- ¥ Quoted by Keats in a letter of October 1817 to Benjamin Bailey. 
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publication of Endymion show him dedicated to study and 
meditation. At this time the critical independence which had 
enabled him to judge his own work so clearly became the key- 
stone of his poetic philosophy. The essence of that philosophy, 
as it takes shape in the letters, is creative detachment, a thoroughly 
sound position for a young man still in the stage of assimilating 
experience. Keats insists repeatedly that the artist must not be 
arbitrary, must not begin by excluding any experience from 
his consideration. He holds that acceptance must precede judg- 
ment; the poet’s material comes to him through his contact with 
the outside world, and has for this reason to be accepted totally 
and without prejudice before it can be assimilated to the maturing 
body of his previous experience. This detachment, which 
Keats found supremely in Shakespeare, consisted in the poet’s 
ability to merge for a time his own personality, with-its pre- 
judices and limitations, in that of the beings and situations of 
his contemplation. 

These speculations help us to understand several phrases 
written by Keats at this time, which have often been misunder- 
stood. When, for example, he wrote to Reynolds “O for a life 
of sensations rather than of thoughts,” he should not be taken 
as exalting the irrational at the expense of reflection. We shall 
grasp his true meaning more easily if by “thoughts” we under- 
stand the abstract reason of the philosopher and by “sensations” 
the spontaneous reactions upon which, combined in varying 
degrees with the action of reflection, our common experience 
rests. As always, Keats is considering “thought” from the stand- 
point of the poet, insisting that the artist’s first duty, as such, is 
to experience fully and completely, to allow the unity of his vision 
to come through trial and error, through the operation of an 
intensity which must finally dissolve all the inferior and dis- 
cordant elements to which Keats referred as “disagreeables” 
in a letter written to his brother in December 1817: “The 
excellence of every art is in its intensity, capable of making all 
disagreeables evaporate, from their being in close relationship 
with Beauty and Truth.” 

In view of this position, it is clear that what Keats, always 
writing as a poet, rejected in “thought” was the arbitrary quality 
that often accompanies its manifestations. His criticism was 


directed against all poetry written from pre-established principles, 
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such as that of Wordsworth whose manner he described, in a 
letter of October. 1818 to Richard Woodhouse, as “‘the ego- 
tistical sublime.” Fully recognising Wordsworth’s greatness, the 
“sublimity” of his best work, Keats yet found him arbitrary, 
finally narrow in his intellectual positions; because a philosophy 
adopted as final at a relatively early stage forced him to exclude 
from his poems whole tracts of relevant human experience. 
Keats, as a young man, chose to start from an opposite position. 
He was not concerned to deny that the poet, in the course of his 
development, will inevitably come to p ew hise, to construct 
a coherent system of ideas; he merely rs that this system, 
upon which his values will eventually rest, must be enriched by 
free and continuous personal contact with the outside world. 
Thus he wrote to Hessey in October 1818: “The Genius of 
Poetry must work out its own salvation in a man; it cannot be 
matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness 
in itself. That which is creative must create itself.” This perhaps is as 
profound a remark as any that has been made about the nature 
of the type of poetry that we can agree to call romantic. Other 
kinds of poetry can be based on principles accepted by the poet 
and shared by him with the society in which he works; but the 
romantic artist needs to work out his salvation through “‘sensa- 
tion” —that is, by a full exposure to experience—and through 
“watchfulness”—that is, by the persistent exercise of self-criticism. 

This view of the poetic vocation is summed up in an axiom 
written by Keats in February 1818, which expresses one of his 
deepest beliefs: “If poetry comes not as naturally as the leaves 
to a tree it had better not come at all.’”” Once more the poet is 
insisting here that poetry grows out of life, in a process which we 
might call, ideally speaking, natural, almost inevitable. Ideas 
and systems will come to the poet, who will never mature 
without them, but they must not be forced anticipations which 
will, at a later stage, impede his free growth into maturity. In 
the meantime, the poet’s state should be that which Keats 
described, in another letter, as “Negative Capability”: that is 
“when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, 
doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and reason.” 
It is significant that Keats should formulate this definition after 
having recoghised, without falling into impatience, his lack of 
preparation when writing Endymion. His continual readiness to 
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admit his youth and inexperience is yet another sign of his true 
greatness; for, since the knowledge available to a young man is 
necessarily in many respects half-knowledge, the willingness to 
accept limitation and to concentrate on the refinement of 
experience and linguistic expression is thoroughly salutary. 

This does not mean, of course, that Keats was insensible to the 
importance of ideas and their truth to the maturing writer. The 
letters written in 1818 prove this conclusively: “There is but one 
way for me: the road lies through application, study, and thought.” 
Between this position and his criticism of Wordsworth as a philo- 
sophic poet there is no real contradiction. That Keats should, 
in 1818, devote himself to thought and study was natural, because 
thought—the desire to reach truth through reflection—is after 
all a part, perhaps even the most important part of that experience 
which the poet should aim at tasting in its totality; but the point 
is that thought is envisaged as coming to the poet, not as some- 
thing which he has neither the detachment to follow nor the 
linguistic power to express, but as a mature activity for which the 
firm literary and imaginative basis has already been laid by the 
exercise of “Negative Capability.” In this way alone can the 
artist achieve that balance between emotion and detachment, 
intense passion and profound tranquillity, as a result of which 
artistic perfection reflects moral plenitude. In May 1818, Keats 
expressed this thought when he wrote to Reynolds: “When 
the mind is in its infancy a Bias is in reality a Bias, but when we 
have acquired more strength, a Bias becomes no Bias.” 

The above exposition is concerned with Keats’s ideas on poetry 
and not with the brief and intensely lived experiences which his 
work increasingly reflects. The circumstances of his last years 
came to fill out the positions thus theoretically defined with a 
note of almost intolerable tragedy. Real life, to which he had 
always given a primary place in his theories, came to him with 
tragic intensity, giving to his writings a new and profound 
depth of experience. From the moment of his brother Tom’s 
death, in December 1818, and his awareness of his own illness, 
everything Keats did or wrote fell under the shadow of mortality. 
Precisely at this moment, moreover, he met Fanny Brawne. 
Love and death, the two experiences which between them 
supremely mature a man, came to him together, so that each was 


intensified by contrast with the other. The early detached refer- 
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ences to Fanny— ‘beautiful and elegant, graceful, silly, fashionable, 
and strange” —soon gave way to an intensity which sometimes, 
in the shadow of death, lapses into obsession. “Love is my creed 
and you are its only tenet” (October 1818). “You must be mine 
to die in torment if I should so desire it” (May 1820). It is a 
ity that certain of Mr. Murry’s phrases, which mar the critical 
alance of his best pages, should add to these excesses, which were 
scarcely more than natural under the circumstances, by hinting 
at spiritual parallels of a kind which cannot illuminate, but only 
cause uneasiness. “At the end of his agony,” he writes, quoting 
Severn’s account of the poet’s last moments, “we can onl 
... Servant of God, well done! Servant of Life, well done!’ ”’; 
and again, of Fanny Keats: “Like another woman, she had 
pondered all these things in her heart.” Excesses of this nature, 
far from leading to conviction, can only obscure the greatness 
to which so much in Mr. Murry’s book bears eloquent testimony. 
This lies, as I have tried to show, in dedication allied to consistent 
self-criticism, in Keats’s readiness to ask of life—and to receive 
from it—nothing less than the highest good of which his moral 
being was capable, in the balance of genuine humility and proper 
pride which enabled him to write, on the one hand, “I am three 
and twenty, with little knowledge and middling intellect. It is 
true that in the height of enthusiasm I have been cheated into 
some fine passages; but that is not the question” (Febr 1819 
to Haydon), and, on the other: “If I should die I have left no 
immortal work behind me—nothing to make my friends proud 
of my memory—but I have loved the principle of beauty in all 
things, and if I had had time I would have made myself 
remembered” (February 1829, to Fanny Brawne). 


SCOTTISH VIEWS ON EPISCOPACY 


Tz RECENT STUDIES,! written by theologians of the Church 
of Scotland, are to be read in the context of the conversations 
which have taken place between that Church and the Church of 
England on the question of their ultimate re-union. Before this can 

1 The Biblical Doctrine of the Ministry, by J. K. S. Reid. Scottish Journal of 
Theology Occasional Papers No. 4 (Oliver and Boyd §s). 

Royal Priesthood, by T. F. Torrance. Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional 
Papers No. 3 (Oliver and Boyd 9s). 
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be achieved it will be necessary for the two Churches to settle their 
differences about the meaning of the episcopate. Both authors, starting 
from the assumption that the sole rule of faith is the written word of 
the Bible, attempt to set forth the essential nature of the episcopate, 
and to suggest tentatively on what terms the Church to which they 
belong might be prepared to adopt an episcopal organisation. 

Professor Reid emphasises the diaconal nature of all ministry in the 
Church of Christ, who came as “one who serveth.”’ Yet he repudiates the 
idea that a hierarchical church is necessarily linked with pride and prelacy. 

Christ’s own ministry is the prototype of that in the Church. It was 
delegated in the first place by the institution of the Apostolate. This 
in its strict New Testament sense was not just a function but an office. 
In the beginning the bearers of this office were known, not as “the 
— but as “the Twelve.” Thus was signified the establishment 
of the New Covenant, in which the Apostles were to supersede the 
Twelve Patriarchs at the head of the people of God. It was their 
unique function to bear witness to “Jesus resurrected.”’ Their qualifica- 
tion for this was that they were chosen eye-witnesses; one which, while 
allowing for the inclusion of St. Paul, necessarily excluded the possibility 
of successors to their office. 

This surely is to take a very restricted view of the Apostolic office. 
It appears to be designed to cut the ground from under the feet of all 
who claim that bishops are the successors of the Apostles. Obviously, 
the Apostles could not transmit their quality of being eye-witnesses. 
But this was simply a prerequisite validating their essential function, 
which consisted in governing, instructing and sanctifying the Churches 
which they had founded in the Name of Christ. This essential function 
could be transmitted in virtue of an office, the episcopate, which reposes 
firmly on the ocular witness of the Apostles. 

Professor Reid questions whether in fact the exercise of jurisdiction 
by the Apostles was directly attached to their office by Christ. He 
suggests that it was something which they had received from the 
Church as a whole, to which Christ had committed it. From this it 
would follow that episcopal jurisdiction as traditionally understood 
is not something unalterable. The way is open to accommodation. But 
no serious attempt is made to discuss the capital texts of Matt. xvi, 19 
and xviii, 18. The best Protestant commentators of recent years have 
much to add to Professor Reid’s discussion at this point. 

Much is made of the arguments that the New Testament uses the 
terms “bishops” and “presbyters” interchangeably, and that there is 
no clear evidence to link the New Testament Apostolate with the 
episcopate of the second century. It appears that there are no “foolproof 
conditions for an apostolic succession.” This is a difficulty which is 
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bound to confront all those who hold that the sole rule of faith is the 
written word of Scripture. St. James certainly acted as a monarchical 
bishop in Jerusalem. But it may be objected that he was acting as an 
Apostle with Jerusalem as the centre of his activity. Timothy and Titus 
ruled churches and ordained presbyters, but against this it might be 
urged that they were but temporary delegates of the Apostle Paul 
rather than stable local diocesan bishops. It is a mistake to expect to 
find all the answers to problems of this kind in Holy Scripture, as if 
the Church in which Scripture was written and received, and by which 
it is to be interpreted with the promised aid of the Holy Spirit, has 
nothing worth saying on the question. True, for Professor Reid the 
rule of faith is Scripture alone. Yet, if he can turn to modern commenta- 
tors for help in interpreting the sacred text, it seems strange that he 
should neglect the witness of Irenaeus, Hegesippus and Dionysius of 
Corinth, all of whom attributed the institution of the monarchical 
episcopate to the Apostles. Earlier still St. Ignatius of Antioch, writing 
between A.D. 98 and 117, uses language which makes anything but an 
apostolic origin of the episcopate inconceivable. This, however, does 
not mean that local bishops were instituted as soon as a church was 
founded by the Apostles. The first stage may well have been the constitu- 
tion of a body of presbyters and deacons under the supervision of an 
Apostle and his delegates. This may well explain why in the New 
Testament Professor Reid finds a lack of “foolproof conditions for an 
apostolic succession.” 

In this debate there are two questions which should be clearly 
distinguished and treated separately. 

The first question concerns the origin of the monarchical episcopate, 
in particular the superiority of bishops over priests in regard to jurisdic- 
tion. The second question concerns the origin of the superiority of 
bishops over priests in regard to the exercise of the sacrament of order. 
The two questions are quite distinct. Even if it be proved that the 
monarchical episcopate is of divine institution, it does not necessarily 
follow that the superiority of bishops over priests in regard to the 
power of order is also of direct divine institution. As in the Universal 
Church there are many bishops who have equal power of order with 
the Roman Pontiff but are subject to his jurisdiction, so it is conceivable 
that Christ could have appointed that all priests should possess equal 
power of order with the local bishop to whom they are subject. 

The Catholic Church teaches as of faith that bishops who govern 
individual churches are by divine institution successors of the Apostles 
in what concerns their ordinary office of teaching, sanctifying and 
ruling their flocks. From this it follows that the monarchical episcopate 
is of divine institution. 
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The second question, that of the origin of the superiority of bish 


over priests in regard to order is a more complicated one. Two possibil- 
ties are open. The first is that in the institution of a visible ministerial 
priesthood Christ could have made a distinction between two classes 
of priests, and defined the powers attached to each by ordination. On 
this supposition both the episcopate and the presbyterate would be 
of immediate divine institution, but the priestly power of the presby- 
terate would be limited to the essential functions of the celebration of 
the Eucharist and the administration of Penance. 

A second possibility is that Christ immediately instituted a priesthood 
to which the fullness of the power of order was given, including that 
of ordaining and confirming; and that the limitation of this power 
in the presbyterate is of ecclesiastical institution in virtue of sslhaaing 
deriving from Christ. 

Sometimes a priest is deputed to exercise episcopal powers, such as 
confirming or ordaining, which are not his * ordination. The two 
possibilities just considered furnish the principles for an explanation 
of these concessions. 

Whether of divine or ecclesiastical institution, the distinction between 

iest and bishop is complete. History proves that the episcopate can 
be validly received by one not yet shined priest. This shows how 
unfounded was the view, once widespread, that the episcopate is not 
a sacrament, nor strictly speaking an order. 

Documents which go back as far as the third century attest the 
difference between bishops and priests in regard to the power of order. 
It is not always easy to determine, however, whether individual writers 
of the earlier period considered this difference of divine or of ecclesiasti- 
cal institution. If it is of divine institution it must have existed in 
apostolic times. Theodoret, perhaps, considered that it was of divine 
institution; St. Jerome certainly held that it was of ecclesiastical origin. 
In later times theologians and canonists propounded various explanations 
of the difference. What is important to observe is that even those 
writers who, like St. Thomas Aquinas, held that the episcopate is not 
an order in the strict sense of the term, and consequently not a sacra- 
ment, could yet consistently maintain that the distinction between 
bishops and priests is of divine institution, and that it existed in the 
time of the Apostles. The Council of Trent, while defining that the 
hierarchy of order is a divine ordinance, deliberately refrained from 
settling the controverted question of whether this distinction in regard 
to order is of immediate divine institution or only mediate through 
the intervention of the Church. 

Professor Torrance seeks to explain the nature of the episcopate 
simply by its relation to the ministry of the Word and the celebration 
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of the Sacraments, which he asserts cannot be more than two in 
number. 

Thus an episcopos presides over the fellowship of the Church b 
exercising the ministry of Word and Sacrament. . . . It is above al 
at the eucharistic fellowship that this is revealed and actually takes 
shape, for it is there that the corporate priesthood of the whole 
Body . . . receives a qualification and ordering which gives rise to 
the charisma of the presbyter-bishop. . . . It is in terms of the Eucharist 
and through the Eucharist that the Word orde1.s the ministry of the 
Church. 

For this theory the support of St. Thomas Aquinas and other medieval 
theologians is claimed as against the doctrine of Scotus and later 
theologians. 

Albert the Great, Bonaventura, and Thomas Aquinas all insisted 
that “the Sacrament of Order is ordained in order to the Eucharist, 
which is the Sacrament of Sacraments.” That is to say, while the 
order of the priesthood or presbyterate is ordained to celebrate the 
Eucharist within the corporate priesthood of the whole Body, the 
order of priesthood is small codesed by the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
That is why the same theologians insisted that the episcopate, ds 
distinct from the presbyterate, is not properly speaking an order and 
does not belong henaee to the so-called seven orders. . . . In other 
words . . . the episcopal “order” is not a Sacrament, but only a 
“sacramental,” because it does not derive from Christ but derives 
from the Church (Summ. Theol. 2.2. q. 184, 6 ad 1; 3, q. 67, 2 ad 2; 
q. 82, 1, ad 4). 

In fact there is a wide difference between the position of Professor 
Torrance and that of the medieval theologians to whom he appeals. 
For Professor Torrance, as we have already seen, the ministry of the 
word (preaching) and the celebration of the Eucharist determine the 
nature of the ministry in the Church. For St. Thomas and those who 
held the same opinion the celebration of the Eucharist determines the 
nature of the sacrament of order. From the equality of all priests in regard 
to the celebration of the Eucharist Professor Torrance concludes to 
the equality of bishops and priests in all essential respects. St. Thomas 
only concludes to their equality in regard to the possession of the 
sacrament of order. In regard to their jurisdiction, which they possess 
as successors of the Apostles, St. Thomas teaches that they are and 
always have been superior to priests, and also in regard to their power 
of transmitting the sacrament of order. In the very first passage cited 
above by Professor Torrance from the Summa (2.2.,q. 184, a.6, ad 1) 
St. Thomas rejects St. Jerome’s contention that the distinction between 
bishops and priests is of ecclesiastical institution. He says that although 
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St. Paul uses the terms “bishop” and “presbyter” interchangeably to 
denote both officials, there was always a real distinction between them. 
He adds that the denial of this real distinction is reckoned by St. Augus- 
tine among the errors of heretics. None of the other passages cited from 
St. Thomas by Professor Torrance are contrary to his position here. 

Later Catholic theologians have shown reason for rejecting a 
definition of the sacrament of order which is based only on its reference 
to the celebration of the Eucharist. Logically it led to the conclusion 
that the rite by which the episcopate is conferred is not a sacrament. 
St. Thomas argues in favour of this conclusion on the ground that a man 
cannot be consecrated as a bishop unless he has already been ordained 
priest—an argument which Professor Torrance appears to approve of. 
St. Thomas did not know that this opinion is historically untenable. 

Scotus, though not as categorically as is suggested in Royal Priesthood, 
preferred the opinion that the episcopate is a sacrament and a real 
order, chiefly because it carries with it the inalienable power of ordain- 
ing others. Professor Torrance objects to this on the ground that it 
involves a power of “managing” the eucharistic parousia or Real 
Presence, i.e. of effecting it independently of Christ. This is to ignore 
the merely instrumental character of priestly or episcopal powers. Were 
the objection valid, it would tell equally against the Thomist position. 
Yet at this point St. Thomas is cited as a witness against Scotus. 

What does emerge is that by Professor Torrance priestly power in 
regard to the Eucharist is quite otherwise conceived than by any 
school of Catholic theology. For him the only real priesthood in the 
Church, apart from that of Christ, is that of the whole Church. This 
is founded on baptismal incorporation into Christ. Within the Church 
this corporate priesthood is ““membered’”’ among the presbyters as a 
charismatic function of proclaiming the Word and celebrating the 
sacraments. The membering does not communicate any special 
character reposing on a special Sacrament of Order. It is more in the 
nature of an event so that “the climax, so to speak, of the rite of 
ordination is reached, not in the devolution of the commission, but 
in the actual celebration of the Eucharist.” It appears that it is not the 
validity of the orders that is the criterion of the right celebration of 
the Eucharist, but the right celebration of the Eucharist that gives 
validation to the orders. Provided this celebration is in accordance with 
the spirit of the New Testament, Christ becomes really present in His 
eucharistic parousia. It follows that the question of the historical succes- 
sion and transmission of orders is of secondary importance. Ministerial 
oversight is but the sign of unity in faith and love. Moreover, “the 
living Christ today is not bound by the forms and ordinances which 
He is pleased to use from age to age.” 
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This conception of the validity of orders enables the author to by-pass 


the tiresome maze of historical controversy, and to point the way 
towards what he thinks might be acceptable terms for reunion between 
the Church of Scotland and the Church of England. Briefly, these may 
be summarised by saying that the Church of Scotland might be 
prepared to accept the episcopate, provided that the Church of England 
understood it to mean essentially the same thing as the presbyterate. 
As the presbyters are the organs which exercise the corporate priesthood 
of the Church, so within the presbytery the presbyter-bishop will be 
the sign and embodiment of the corporate-episcopate which he shares 
with his fellow-presbyters within the presbytery. The phrase used by 
Professor Torrance to designate the h 
united capacity by the presbyters is that they possess it in solidum. The 
terminology derives from St. Cyprian, but the interpretation of the 
phrase comes from Calvin. It must be noted that this interpretation of 
in solidum as meaning possession in common is completely erroneous. 
It has been shown by an examination of the juristic language of the 
period that for St. Cyprian the phrase in solidum simply means that 
a local diocese is held in totality by its bishop.t This is the very opposite 
of the theory of Calvin and Professor Torrance. No support can be 
found for the corporate episcopate as set forth in Royal Priesthood 
either in St. Cyprian or elsewhere in tradition. 

For Catholics the immediate objective of Professor Torrance’s study, 
though of interest, is not of direct concern. Yet they will be glad to 

ssess such a well-written statement of a view of priesthood so different 
wa their own. With much of what he says incidentally, and especially 
with his strong personal devotion to Christ they will be in thankful 
agreement. They will regret a certain superficiality of treatment and a 
tendency to make sweeping statements in reference to points of Catholic 
doctrine or theology. We have, for example, the surprising assertions 
that the doctrine of the Mystical Body leads to a docetic view of Christ 
and a rationalised ecclesiastical institution; that the doctrine of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin is “a sign of incredible impatience 
in regard to the parousia of Christ.” Most astonishing is the accusation 
that “the Congregation of the Holy Office declared in 1944 that faith 
in the coming of Christ ‘was not to be taught as certain.’”” What in 
fact the Holy Office said was that a system of mitigated millennarianism 
could not safely be taught.? According to this condemned doctrine 
Christ is to come in visible form to reign upon the earth before the 
Last Judgment. Does Professor Torrance consider that this is the mean- 
ing of the Second Coming? 


' See M. Bévenot, J. T. S. 1955, pp. 244-48. 
2 Denzinger, 2296. 
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The allusions to the Catholic doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass 
appear to suggest that Catholic theologians think that the one sacrifice 
of Christ was insufficient. Finally, I do not think that the Catholic 
tule of faith, which is Scripture and tradition, justifies the author’s 
contrast of the Roman Church with “the churches which seek to be 
obedient to the New Testament.” It is about time that this kind of 
argument disappeared from theological debate. Surely too there is too 
much of a hangover from Reformation controversy in the assertion that 


the Catholic Church 


has relativised the place which the priesthood of the Word occupies 
in the Christian Church, and has allowed a situation to develop which 
is remarkably parallel to that which the great prophets found and 
sought to redress in Israel. That situation was brought to its climax 
in the crucifixion. . . . It was essentially the same question which 
was at stake in the Reformation. 


Here we have the old opposition between the priestly and the prophetic 
office. A little reflection should convince us that far more harm has 
been done to the cause of Christ by false doctrine than by excessive 
sacerdotalism; and that in the Catholic Church the ministry of the 
Word means a good deal more than the Sunday sermon. It is for its 
uncompromising proclamation of this Word that the Roman Church 
is the chief enemy and target today of the enemies of Christianity. 

F, COURTNEY 


REVIEWS 
NEW NOVELS 


Room at the Top, by John Braine (Eyre and Spottiswoode 155). 
The Bridge, by Pamela Frankau (Heinemann 16s). 

Fool’s Question, by Mary O’Connor (Bles 11s 6d). 

The Comforters, by Muriel Spark (Macmillan 13s 6d). 

The Flowing Tide, by Winefride Nolan (Macmillan 15s). 

And Walk in Love, by Henriette Buckmaster (Gollancz 16s). 


HE HERO of Mr. John Braine’s novel is a young man brought up 
Tin a poor working-class family in a squalid Midland town. In 
order to improve his position he moves to a neighbouring, and slightly 
less squalid, place where he works as a municipal accountant. By means 
of an affair with a married woman older than himself, and then by 
marrying the daughter of one of the richer manufacturers in the town, 
he gains that particular heaven of material prosperity which was his 
constant objective—but, since his former mistress has in the meantime 
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killed herself—at the expense of his peace of mind. It is a sad story, 
unrelieved by any gleam of Christian hope, but is none the less a 
highly competent piece of work, being well written and acutely 
observed. Mr. Braine would appear to have studied the contemporary 
American novel to some advantage. | 

Miss Pamela Frankau is an experienced novelist and knows very well 
what she is about. In this her latest book, however, she has chosen the 
never very satisfactory subject of the adventures of the yet earth-bound 
soul after death. The flashbacks into the past life of the (deceased) hero, 
Neilson, are skilfully done and the reader’s attention is well maintained 
throughout. But for me the device, however ably presented, is never 
convincing and leaves behind it a depressingly ashy taste. After all, 
without the wings which Elgar gave him, can even Gerontius be said 
to make the grade? 

Fool’s Question, a first novel by a young writer, is highly to be 
recommended. It lights up the day-to-day life of a Catholic family 
living in the Thames Valley “cocktail belt,” and from an acutely 
feminine point of view, the wife being the narrator. Miss O’Connor 
shows remarkable insight in dealing with her characters, who, common- 
place as they are of themselves, are unmistakably alive. I could have 
wished the book longer. 

The Comforters is likewise a first novel but not a first book, as Miss 
Muriel Spark is already known both for her work on Mary Shelley 
and Emily Bronté and as a poet. The book is, as one would expect, 
well written and the plot is cleverly developed. But somehow it failed 
to convince me. Possibly because of the book-within-a-book conven- 
tion which I find chilling; possibly because of the inherent improba- 
bility of the characters—the sinister Baron who goes in for Occultism, 
the gypsy grandmother who heads a league of smugglers, the revolting 
Mrs. Hogg who is a good Catholic according to her lights but makes 
everyone else who comes across her into a bad one. In fact it was not 
really my cup of tea; but it might well be someone else’s. 

Miss Nolan’s novel is a straightforward tale about an impoverished 
Irishman who after being educated in England returns to Ireland on 
inheriting a bankrupt estate there and by hard work manages to make 
it into an, agriculturally, paying concern, and, in addition, gains a 
highly suitable wife. It is a pleasant story, competently told. 

The last book on the list is an historical novel based on the life of 
St. Paul. It is a painstaking work, written clearly, but not offensively, 
from the Protestant standpoint, and giving a personal, and not there- 
fore to the generality necessarily an immediately recognisable, portrait 
of the Apostle. The author, moreover, leans too far backwards in her 
efforts to prove that anti-feminism was no part of the Pauline teaching, 
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but the book is written earnestly and with the best of intentions and 
deserves the respect due to such. 
Joun McEwENn 


AN AID TO NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and other early Christian 

Literature (Cambridge University Press £5 5s). 

HIS SUMPTUOUS and beautifully printed volume is a translation 
Tand revision by two distinguished American scholars, W. F. Arndt 
and F. W. Gingrich, of the fourth edition of E. Preuschen-W. Bauer’s 
great Greek-German Lexicon. That such a monumental work can be 
offered to the English-reading public at five guineas is due to the 
generosity of the Missouri ra of the Lutheran Church in America. 
A work of immense learning, not only does it make extensive use of 
the secular papyri, but the copiousness of the references almost gives 
it the further value of a concordance, and many of the articles contain 
up-to-date summaries of exegesis and biblical theology. Nevertheless, 
at least in its English dress, the Lexicon sometimes appears undistin- 
guished, lacking in verbal felicity and the power of concise definition; 
occasionally the clumsiness or inaccuracy of expression is unworthy 
of a scientific work. For instance, in the classification of nouns following 
éx as “personal in nature” or “impersonal in nature,” the words here 
italicised are redundant. Again, introducing an instance of parataxis 
where English subordinates, the statement (s.v. xai), “It is also 
co-ordination rather than subordination when . . . ,” would hardly 
enlighten a reader not already familiar with the idiom which it purports 
to explain. S.v. éAmifw, hope, the phrase, “with the connotation of 
desire,” is faulty since hope includes desire in its definition. Not all 
problems of method have been solved. For instance, s.v. épijpos, 
instances of wildernesses are listed, without distinction, together with 
scenes which merely happened to occur in a wilderness; and, s.v. 
améatonXos, the list of the Apostles’ qualifications and functions is 
incomplete (omitting their commission from Christ and their witness 
to the Resurrection) and somewhat haphazard. The statement, s.v. 
mapa, that the double negatives in 1 Cor. 12, 15f are “strengthened 
affirmatives” is untrue as well as irrelevant; there is no special relation 
(like that in odSév od) between the two negatives here; the consequence 
denied simply happens to be itself negative. A perusal of the article on 
Lev prompts five criticisms. Even after the observation that pév is used 
correlatively, it is misleading or inexact to speak of it as “introducing 
a concessive clause;”’ it introduces a piece of speech that is often best 
turned by a concessive clause in English, In Heb. 11, 15-16, viv does 
not mean “now,” but “as it is.” If Xenophon is to be quoted for mp@7ov 
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pev . . . €merta, Demosthenes should also have been cited; and, in 


view of his practice, it is questionable whether in the analogous case 
of Jn. 11, 6-7 we do “expect 5é” after rére wv. The only information 
offered about pév ody is that it “denotes continuation”; but what 
sentence is not in some sense a continuation? Most frequently found 
after a more or less detailed development (sometimes approximating 
to a digression), and rarely apart from a change of subject, wéev ody 
commonly and characteristically resumes the main argument, carrying 
forward the story and marking either the conclusion or upshot of an 
incident or a transition to a new episode. (Consequently its occurrence 
in Acts 1, 18 underlines RSV’s error in making this verse the beginning 
of a parenthesis.) These are exceptional blemishes, however, in a 
ificent work of scholarship, which, as indicated above, offers to 

the student of the New Testament a splendid new tool. 
A. A. STEPHENSON 

THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF THE O.T. 
From the Tablets of Sumer, by Samuel Noah Kramer (Falcon’s Wing 
Press, Colorado $5). 


Narrow Pass, Black Mountain: The Discovery of the Hittite Empire, by 


C. W. Ceram (Gollancz-Sidgwick and Jackson 25s). 
“W7ROM THE TABLETS OF SUMER’ is a very interesting and 

important book. Its author, who is a research professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, is one of the greatest living authorities on 
the language and literature of the Sumerians, that mysterious people 
who lived in the south-east section of Mesopotamia in the period 
after 4000 B.c. and whose influence on practically all subsequent 
civilisations is simply incalculable. This book consists of translations 
from Sumerian cuneiform tablets with introductions and brief com- 
mentaries. If read critically, it will be of great value to students of the 
Old Testament. 

Professor Kramer recognises the distinction, in Sumerian studies, 
between pure scholarship and wider questions of theology and ethics. 
So without questioning the accuracy of Professor Kramer’s trans- 
lations it may be permitted to make some reservations concerning 
the phrases in which he describes the relationship existing between 
these texts and the Old Testament, and indeed the New Testament 
as well. On p. 70 Professor Kramer enunciates the general principle 
that a number of Sumerian “. . . metaphysical and theological concepts 
...” left “. . . their imprint on the Hebrew and Christian dogmas 
of later days.” Catholic scholars would prefer to say that the Sumerian 
religious concepts had their influence on the literary processes by 
which the Hebrew inspired writers expressed their dogmas, but that 
these writers were extraordinarily skilful in purging these literary 
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materials of all suggestion of polytheism and in using them to formulate 
what was the essence of Hebrew religion, namely, ethical monotheism. 
It is very unlikely that Professor Kramer intended to imply that 
Hebrew monotheism was derived from the Sumerians; but an incautious 
reader might perhaps interpret his words in that sense. Since the time 
of Welhausen liberal ides have made a number of attempts to 
find a natural explanation for the Israelite monotheistic religion but 
none of them has been completely successful. Today there seems to 
be no satisfactory alternative to the old-fashioned idea that Hebrew 
religion was revealed by God to Abraham and Moses. 

Fifty years ago our knowledge of the Hittites was derived mainly 
from a few references in the Bible and from some Assyrian and Egyptian 
documents, but this knowledge was very incomplete and in some 
ways quite misleading. We now know that the Hittites were a very 
important nation with their capital in central Asia Minor. They were 
governed from 1700 B.C. to 1100 B.c. by a powerful dynasty of kings, 
who spoke a language of Indo-European origin, the existence of which 
at this very early date was not even suspected until the Hittite cuneiform 
documents were deciphered. After alternating periods of strength and 
weakness the Hittite kings eventually built up an extensive empire in 
Asia Minor and Syria, and the ruins of their cities have revealed an 
art culture with clearly defined characteristics. Remnants of their 
empire and their culture lingered on in Northern Syria as late as 700 B.c. 

C. W.Ceram is not a professional Hittite scholar but he is an interested 
and well-informed amateur. He has already written a very popular 
book, Gods, Graves and Scholars, in which he gave a brief account of 
recent researches into the origins of Greek, Egyptian and Mayan 
cultures. Narrow Pass, Black Mountain is a better book than Gods, 
Graves and Scholars. It is well translated, well produced and very well 
illustrated. 

The Hittites are of interest to students of the Bible and not merely 
because they are mentioned several times in the Old Testament. 
Everything which can illustrate the history, culture or literature of the 
second and first millennia B.c. must help in the understanding of our 
sacred texts, which were composed against that background. The 
history of the Hittites may also have something to contribute to 
classical studies. It was suggested thirty years ago by E. Forrer that the 
place-name AhhiyawA, which is attested in several Hittite documents, 
may designate the country of the Achaeans, the Homeric conquerors 
of Troy; and several other Hittite names have been identified with 
names occurring in the Homeric epic cycle. These suggestions have 
been strongly controverted but still retain some probability. 

PATRICK SIMPSON 
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The Mystery of Lourdes, by Ruth Cranston (Evans 18s). 
Tj IS BOOK, admirably illustrated, is by an American lady who has 
had a wide experience of Europe and also the East, who served for 
ten years on the World Conference of Religions at Geneva and for the 
last twenty-five years has been deeply interested in spiritual healing. 
Fascinated by what she read of Lourdes, though not a Catholic (she 
still is not), and unable to find an adequately serious book on Lourdes 
in English, she went there in 1953 to see for herself. But, no mere 
sight-seer, she knew what to look for, what to enquire about and from 
whom, how to criticise, and how to follow up. The book is almost 
wholly concerned with “case-histories,” and these certainly account 
for the remarkable change of medical approach to the phenomena 
of Lourdes—less noticeable, we fear, in England than almost anywhere 
else. Perhaps Mrs. Cranston does not make it clear that no doctor is 
asked to say, or can say, that such or such a cure is a “miracle,” but at 
most that it escapes from, or defies, any medical knowledge at present 
possessed: what he must not say is that it cannot be a miracle, for he 
would then turn into a philosopher, if not a theologian. And the 
Church cannot define a cure as an object of faith: she says, “If, after 
rudent investigation, this cure (in its circumstances) seems to you to be 
miraculous,’ you are not forbidden to think or even say so.” It is in 
this sense that any ecclesiastical “approbation” of a miracle is given. 
Mrs. Cranston is, as we neni uite impartial, and profoundly 
stirred by the spiritual forces “released” by Lourdes: though she does 
not, I think, reach a definite conclusion about the nature of that 
“something totally higher than ourselves” which operates at Lourdes, 
the book can be gladly recommended to Catholic readers for its 
careful observation, its reverence and its lack of sentimentalism. 


Hugh de Puiset, Bishop of Durham, by G. V. Scammell (Cambridge 
University Press 40s). 
HY DE PUISET, Bishop and Palatine of Durham from 1153 to 
1195, was not altogether unresponsive to the spiritual currents 
of his day; but he served mammon more consistently than righteous- 
ness, making it his principal object to magnify his jurisdiction and 
income at the expense of his neighbours, spiritual and temporal. 
Unsatisfied by the position of an pa arts | rince, he aspired to 
play a leading role in the national politics of his time. Though he 
possessed a certain charm of manner together with the qualities of an 
able and even ruthless administrator, political greatness was somehow 
wanting in him; and he is best known as the unsuccessful rival of 
William de Longchamp for the rulership of England during Richard I’s 
crusade. The main lines of de Pluiset’s career were long since made 
clear by Stubbs; but Mr. Scammell’s patient examination of a great 
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mass of manuscript, record and printed sources has enabled him to 
round off the portrait and to bring out some less familiar aspects of the 
Bishop’s life and work. Mr. Scammell gives a skilful account of de 
Puiset’s part in the politics, ecclesiastical and otherwise, of his age and 
surveys in generous detail his administrative policies and methods. 
This valuable book will make its main appeal to the professional 
historian: it is a scholar’s book for scholars, a most welcome instalment 
towards that detailed history of the English Church in the cwelfth 
century, the writing of which research of this quality will some day 
make possible. 


La Dialectique des Exercices Spirituels de S. Ignace de Loyola, by Gaston 
Fessard (Aubier 1,980 fr). 


Eft LITTLE KNOWN in this country, Fr. Fessard is well 
known abroad as a theologian, philosopher and contemporary 
historian, and above all as one of the foremost rethinkers of Hegel in 
Christian terms. The present essay sees in the Exercises an extended 
analysis of every free dates which, in its broad lines and in its smallest 
details, is amenable to the Hegelian dialectic of choice, and contains 
an immensely rich articulation of interior relations. With certain other 
mystics, and with Hegel, St. Ignatius often expressed his intuitions in 
geometrical language. Fr. Fessard makes this the starting-point for a 
series of twenty-nine diagrams based on the square and the circle, 
showing the interior structure and relations of the chief parts of the 
Exercises and of the whole work. Of particular interest is a long 
discussion of the well-known saying of St. Ignatius: “Sic Deo fide... 
and its many variants; Fr. Fessard vindicates the ancient formulation, 
pronounced “almost nonsensical” in recent years; “Sic Deo fide, quasi 
rerum successus omnis a te, nihil a Deo penderet; ita tamen iis operam 
omnem admove, quasi tu nihil, Deus omnia solus sit facturus.” Scientific 
work on the Exercises is always welcome and is needed in this a 
it must be confessed, however, that by reason of its extremely Gallic 
approach this essay is not likely to have a wide appeal amongst English- 
speaking readers at the present day. Of more universal interest would 
be a full-scale and more practical application of the Hegelian dialectic 
to the problem of evil: the present work contains a few hints on the 
subject which have long been in need of development. 


The annual subscription to THE MONTH is 32s. 6d. Obtainable 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 
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